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The Teacher of Religion in Higher Education 


DWIGHT MARION BECK* 


UR Association has been primarily 
devoted to instruction in religion 


with special emphasis on the Bible. 
There has been a steady stress on teaching 
but comparatively little emphasis on the 
teacher. Much is written on what is done 
with scant attention to the doer. Good 


= teaching comes from good teachers. The 


problem is not methods but men. This paper 
will focus on the status, standards and obliga- 
tions of the teacher of religion, especially at 
the college level. In the important study, 
College Reading and Religion, there stands this 
decisive declaration, ‘“There can be no doubt 
that the key to improved consideration of 
religious values in education lies in the quality 
of the persons who do the teaching.”? Some 
survey of ourselves seems occasionally es- 
sential and never more needed than in this 
critical period of education. Candid objec- 
tivity in self-appraisal with a redeeming touch 
of humor in a man beholding his academic 
face in a mirror is a blessed goal not always 
arrived at by teachers. All teachers can 
profit from the advice of a colleague who is 
expert in evaluation and also from honest 
student criticism. In this day of foundations 
shaken by anti-religious attacks, in this time 
of sifting of all scholarly standards, teachers 
of religion are not divinely ordained hierarchs 
exempt from all judgment except their own 
autocratic self-imposed requirements. Presi- 


* NABI president for 1948 and Chairman of the De- 
partment of Bible and Religion at Syracuse University. 
Religion courses at Syracuse are elective, we learn, but 
in recent years the enrollment of students has grown 
from small beginnings to approximately 500 at the 
present time. 


dent Conant has quoted the motto of a suc- 
cessful war project which is not inapplicable 
to ourselves, “Behold the turtle—he makes 
progress only when his neck is out.” 


STATUS 


In the confusion and despair of war won, of 
peace unwon, and of civilization adrift, there 
has been a spate of surveys, studies, reports, 
investigations and reconstructions of educa- 
tion especially in the liberal arts where our 
work mainly lies. These are indicators of the 
unceasing attempts to avert our descent into 
unmitigated disaster. They reveal also un- 
limited hope that education can be the Mes- 
siah to save civilization. But education as 
every dictator has proved can be powerfully 
perverted to inhuman and ungodly ends. 
Therefore the kind of education becomes of 
utmost importance. Here the value of the 
religious educator stands out most signifi- 
cantly. Sir Richard Livingston has suggested 
that the catchword to describe our age might 
be, “The Age Without Standards.” He de- 
clares that the quality of a civilization does not 
depend only on its science, economics or sociol- 
ogy but even more on its standards, values, 
ideals, its sense of what is first-rate in life, its 
religion. ‘Visions of greatness in human life 
and character are to our hand in two subjects 
taught in every school—literature and history, 


\ including the Bible which is both literature and 


history.” Alfred North Whitehead has writ- 
ten that ‘moral education is impossible 
without the habitual vision of greatness.’ 
Such simple and profound observations may be 
sun-clear to English scholars as they assert 
that practice must follow the vision or knowl- 
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edge of greatness. But for many American 
scholars these views are either impossible or 
impractical or irrelevant. Moral education is 
no monopoly of the teacher of religion but 
he merits a leading position. In actual fact 
has a teacher of religion any adequate status 
in the average institution of higher learning 
supported by public funds? Even the sub- 
ject of religion has to be smuggled in under 
the heading of literature, philology or philoso- 
phy though there is a growing interest in 
teaching our field even in state universities. 
Moreover, in an outstanding private institu- 
tion like Harvard it is acknowledged in the 
report on General Education that “to study 
either the past or the present is to confront, in 
some form or another, the philosophic and 
religious fact of man in history and to recog- 
nize the huge continuing influence alike on past 
and present of the stream of Jewish and Greek 
thought in Christianity.”* ‘Education must 
look to the whole man” and students “must 
be concerned in part at least with the words 
‘right’ and ‘wrong’ in both the ethical and 
the mathematical sense” yet “given the 
American scene with its varieties of faith and 
even of unfaith, we did not feel justified in 
proposing religious instruction as part of the 
curriculum.”*® It may be freely granted that 
in recent years in a still rising tide many 
institutions have awakened increasingly to 
the importance of teaching morals and religion. 
They have demonstrated it by setting up 
departments of religion and installing chap- 
lains and programs of religious counseling but 
any survey of the numbers, functions and 
departments of religion in the American col- 
lege and university frankly reveals the fact 
that teachers of religion are often non-existent 
or amazingly minor in importance or casually 
tolerated. Exceptions like Roman Catholic 
or small rigidly religious colleges are well- 
known. 

The teacher in our field may well not be 
content with his small insignificant status but 
he must face it as one of his handicaps to be 
overcome apparently only in an eschatological 
age. When other classes bulge, he must face a 
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handful, perchance a faithful twelve. 
other departments overflow with colleagues, 
he must often walk alone. When other sub- 
jects claim to be real, measurable, classifiable, 


popular, supported by big budgets, his subject 
must be defended on epistemological evidence F 
and supported by psychic income on “the as- 
surance of things hoped for, a conviction of F 
things not seen.” On his own campus, amid | 
his fellow teachers he must stand ready to § 


face the hostile rational disbeliever in religion, 
the cultured secularist and the honest sceptic 
or agnostic. But he will also find faithful 
faculty friends who steer students into his 
courses, who will question him openly and 
sincerely on his profoundest problems either 
individually or at faculty and club meetings 
and who will encourage him greatly in times 
of uncertainty. 

Across the years he may look at his work and 
call it good in proper modesty but he will also 
find iron in his soul at the remembrance of the 
few reached by his instruction while the 
swarming multitudes passed by his valued 
courses. This preoccupation with so-called 
practical college affairs, this indifference due 
to no proper precollege religious preparation, 
this specialized vocational interest, this abys- 
mal ignorance of any scholarly interpretation 
of religion will shrink the ego of the teacher of 
religion. He will look over his situation and 
agree in Churchillian fashion, “Never have 
there been so many who have distilled so little 
wisdom from so many facts.” Our institu- 
tions of higher learning reflect fairly accurately 
the interests and attitudes of our secular 
civilization in which the religious man can 
scarcely be claimed as a dominant influence. 
The status of the teacher of religion in college 
simply parallels the larger situation. ‘“Reli- 
gion is a neglected field of reading and study 
on the part of college students.’* Some day 
our universities may set some study of ends 
at a level with their present concern fot 
means. Not simply better poison gas, 0 
better marketing and advertising, _ better 
engineering or better football but some 
superior thought and research must be under- 
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TEACHER OF RELIGION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


taken about the goals of human life, the rela- 
tion of the individual to the community, the 
reconciliation of order and freedom, the moral 
use of prodigious power, the hope of a world 
united for construction rather than divided for 
destruction and even the determination of 
God’s will for the individual and his world. 
Until such ends be granted equal importance 
with material marvels of scholarship, the 
status of the teacher of religion will closely 
resemble Isaiah’s watchman whose heart 
fluttereth, whom horror hath affrighted and 
whose twilight hath been turned into trembl- 
ing.’ 

It is true that our status in colleges spon- 
sored by churches is apt to be more inviting 
than in independent and state universities. 
At least in theory religion has an important 
place. When religious courses and chapel 
attendance are required the teacher receives 
a hearing and his success thereafter depends 
largely upon himself. These requirements 
sometimes place rebellious as well as interested 
students before the teacher but the importance 
of religion receives recognition as a basic sub- 
ject. No settlement is in sight in the argu- 
ment whether religious values in education are 
hindered or aided when placed on an obligatory 
or on an optional basis. However there is 
much difference in the mind of the teacher if 
he fills an important needed position or if he 
is simply a spare tire, idle and often under- 
inflated, but useful occasionally in special 
emergencies. There can be no contentment in 
our minds until there is far greater recognition 
and acceptance of the teaching of religion. 


» The minimum must be the placement of our 


subjects as electives within a group of subjects 
required for graduation. 


STANDARDS 


This discussion of standards centers mainly 


upon qualifications for entrance into the pro-— 


fession and upon quality in the teacher and 
his teaching. There is no need to dwell upon 
the obvious fact that the teacher of religion 
must earn a doctoral degree though the usual 
toute through a prior professional divinity 
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degree requires twice the time taken for the 
average doctorate. But our profession lacks 
serious methods and adequate standards and 
uniform procedures for the first choice of its 
teachers. This field is no refuge for the young 
unhappy unsuccessful minister lacking both 
ability and tenacity in scholarly pursuits nor 
for the time worn veteran who has grown 
weary in welldoing in the pastorate, even 
though he can substitute practical success for 
scholarly achievements. Teaching ability 
does not depend on ordination though without 
holiness can no man see true success in our 
work. 

The choice of teachers should be fostered at 
the undergraduate level when years of prepara- 
tion can be competently planned. The selec- 
tion can best be made by wise teachers who 
know the required standards of scholarship, 
mental capacity, attractive personal compe- 
tence and religious devotion. However since 
the decision for teaching is often made in 
graduate school there is need at that level for 
much more definite programs of selection and 
guidance. This vocation calls for careful 
counsel not by one professor but by a com- 
mittee selected specifically for the preparation 
of teachers, who must have both comprehensive 
and specialized training for their life work. 
The loopholes in the academic preparation of 
the average instructor can be traced back to 
the highly specialized interests of his major 
professor whose courses were more important 
to him than a well rounded plan needed for 
the prospective teacher. Unfortunately the 
actual test of practice teaching with able 
criticism by competent supervisors has no 
place in our field though it is required even 
for the kindergartner in the public school. 
Most graduate schools of religion train well 
their candidates in scholarship and then 
release them with pious hopes that somehow 
as teachers, manna will fall for the untried 
Moses as he meets his stiffnecked students 
who sometimes doubt that the Lord made such 
uncircumcized lips. 

One of the members of our Association has 
made an extensive study entitled, “The College 
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Seeks Religion.” This study warns against 
the “low intellectual level characteristic of 
much of the religious instruction now being 
offered and the consequent lack of respect in 
which religion as a subject of study is often 
held by the rest of the college.” “It appears 
therefore at the present time the major prob- 
lem concerning religious instruction is not, as 
in earlier days, to secure its introduction into 
the curriculum but is rather to improve its 
quality.”* The least requirement should be 
that the grades in Bible are no easier to make 
than those given in other departments. The 
temptation to loosen marks in order to attract 
students must be resisted though here the 
curriculum can greatly relieve the pressure by 
the placement of some optional study in 
religion in a required group of courses. Each 
teacher must be a scholar in his own right with 
mastery of his field and creative ability in his 
work so that he can inform and arouse interest 
by his teaching. If, as predicted, our college 


population doubles by 1960 there is great need. 


for more teachers in our field of study who are 
specifically prepared to teach. 


OBLIGATIONS 


The obligations of a teacher in college are 
endless. Once embarked on this career one 
feels the pressure of those things one ought to 
have done and not to have left the others un- 
done. There are necessities and options which 
include courses planned, taught and revised, 
drudgery of grading papers and examinations, 
constant study of professional journals and 
books, creative writing in spare time, un- 
ending need to increase knowledge, ubiquitous 
committee work, daily demands of students 
who desire extra-curricular aid or knowledge 
sometimes but good grades always, driving 
requirements of the classroom, shared wisdom 
with colleagues, especially the beginners, com- 
munity calls for the professional advice and 
participation in campus activities. One sighs 
for the scholar’s fabled ivory tower. 

The teacher of religion shares responsi- 
bilities common to all teachers but he also must 
fulfill the ones most pertinent to his specialty. 


One opportunity needs emphasis. Teacher; 
of Bible have been primarily responsible for 
the origin and much of the growth of our 
Association. One of our founders has been 
concerned lest we lose our biblical heritage. 


We may not all agree on the relative position 7 


of the Bible in our work but we may well con- 
sider the centrality of Bible study for any 
teacher of religion. ‘The Bible stands su- 
preme in the exaltation of its knowledge of God, 
in the nobility of its vision of human duty, and 
in its power to seize and quicken the imagina- 
tion with its vision of possibilities that lie open 
to the human spirit. The Bible is the great 
classic of divine revelation.’”® 

One of our major obligations is first the 
mastery of the disciplines essential for Bible 
study and then an unwavering insistence that 
since the Bible contains all things necessary for 
our salvation it must be taught to every 
generation, but especially in higher education. 
These imperatives rest upon evident founda- 
tions but it is not easy to arrive at a correct 
balance and competence in historical and 
theological study. That the Bible may have 
more than antiquarian interest requires some 
faith in its unique message as from God for 
man’s acceptance and ultimate aid. The 
historical importance of the Bible and also its 
present value indicate that college youth need 
to know their inestimable religious inheritance. 
The knowledge of good and evil so decisive in 
the days of Eden is no less decisive today. 
The incomparable textbook in this subject is 
the Bible. Western civilization can scarcely 
be understood without biblical knowledge but 
more important is the anticipation that civil- 
ization will not survive at all unless men learn 
not only to make a living but to use their power 
in accordance with the highest world-wide 
ethical ideals, as exemplified in biblical his- 
tory. The religious teacher above all others 
must aid his students in living well according 
to standards which distinguish between right 
and wrong and which provide ideals great 
enough to engender loyalty to them. The 
best means to these worthy aims is the Bible 
intelligently and discriminatingly taught so 
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that its goodness in action, its truth in per- 
sonality, human and divine, become a living 
part of its students. The need of the student 
is not information alone which is easy to 
give. His need is the formation of high 
standards and fidelty to them. A course of 
biblical lectures is sterile until it kindles in 


the student a sense of ethical and religious 


Freality, set forth in living people in relation 


to a living God. We may, at times deserve 


Professor K. S. Latourette’s severe indictment 
that much of our vaunted biblical scholarship 
is poor and arid or “that far too many of the 


) biblical scholars while competent in words and 


) dating of texts and in ferreting out sources are 


too absorbed in the details or too little inter- 
ested in the eternal message of the Book,”?? 
but we know the day of costly neutrality on 
the highest issues of life is past. We must 
exert every effort to preserve and enlarge the 
conditions which permit our important work 
with the Bible. These conditions in turn 
depend not on ability to build a tower of Babel 
but to answer in a blood-red day the divine 
questioner, ““‘Where is Abel thy brother?” 
This concern for the Bible in no way lessens 
scholarly pursuit of the many-sided study of 
religious life which is evident in linguistics, 
in philosophy, psychology or sociology of re- 
ligion, or in the history and thought of other 
faiths beyond Judaism and Christianity. 
Paul insisted that there are many members 
but one body. In our body of teaching the 
Bible is the backbone. 

A second obligation arises from the view- 
point that “there is no duty more clearly 
imposed on the Christian who tries to be a 
teacher than to understand the mind of his 
age.” He must be aware of his own times 
with a wide knowledge and understanding 
which lead to responsible action. There is no 
future for scholarly pursuits unless there is the 
prior condition in the world which permits 
scholarship to exist. The scholar no longer 
exalts the open mind which cannot commit 
itself to anything except blank openness which 
in turn easily surrenders to aggressive enemies. 
The fancied objectivity, derived from and 
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proper to scientific procedures, is not the sole 
nor highest good today. No teacher can 
simply circle in his own small area with no 
part in the larger question as to the contin- 
uance of our religious culture. Only in decep- 
tive security or the mistaken depths of ma- 
terial prosperity can scholars ignore the 
apocalyptic peals of doom which everywhere 
assail us. 

This awareness of the condition of our age 
places a heavy burden of study, discussion and 
participation in the actual life of our world 
beyond the usual duties of the teacher. But 
like Jeremiah, calamitous conditions confront 
us and we are set to watch over nations, to 
break down and to destroy, as well as to build 
and plant. Since the scientists have been 
most responsible for perfecting the means and 
the “good news of damnation’’, as Mr. Hutch- 
ins has said, their alarm, based on a superior 
knowledge, has been sounded everywhere to 
everyone. The teachers of religion have 
shown no comparable concern. Perhaps the 
perspectives of biblical doom have inoculated 
them against undue fear. Or it may be the 
valor of ignorance. Some may literally look 
for the dissolution of the earth in fervent heat 
as foretold in Second Peter. Others may be 
simply bogged down on their insulated aca- 
demic cushions, others feel, as has been sug- 
gested, that the function of the educated man 
is to put ice packs on the fever of contemporary 
life. 

Whatever the future holds it is certain that 
there is no automatic virtue in atomic energy. 
The future largely lies in the hands, the minds 
and the hearts of teachers. But the day is 
done for the teacher whose vocational choice 
rests on his desire to hear his own voice or to 
talk to young people, or to exercise authority 
over less trained intellects, or to earn a living 
as painlessly as possible, or to live an urbane, 
cultured Koheleth-like existence. Interpre- 
ters of our age awaken our thoughtful 
responsibility. Fifteen years ago Albert 
Schweitzer found his existence shadowed by the 
fact that he “had been born into a period of 
spiritual decadence in mankind,” while at 
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present he shows that mankind can gain 
understanding and power to attain light and 
peace only through a renewal of ethical and 
religious thought. Arnold Toynbee warns 
that the tide of Christianity has been ebbing 
so that we now have a post-Christian Western 
secular civilization. Yet he rejects the views 
that Christianity is a destroyer of civilization 
or even a transitional bridge to another one. 
Hopefully he estimates that the institutions of 
Christianity are the toughest and most en- 
during of any and “the most likely to last and 
outlast all the rest.““* Thus, in his view, 
religion finds stepring stones in the downfalls 
of civilization. Whether our faith is to 
perish or to persist may not be determinable 
at this point but that the teacher must know 
his age and share with all vigor in its vaster 
venture for survival in an unavoidable re- 
sponsibility. We must exert some unusual 
intensity in our teaching, based as it is on the 
perilous uncertainty of our living. 


Our major obligation is to our students 


whose intellectual and religious welfare lies 
largely in our keeping. Higher education has 
been freely charged with failure in the guid- 
ance of life for its students. The President’s 
Commission on Higher Education has pointed 
up the charges that college programs do not 
contribute adequately to the quality of stu- 
dents’ adult life either as workers or as citizens. 
To meet students’ needs at this point requires 
more than a detached academic contact. “In 
the beginning was the Word. The Word is 
uttered in all our colleges, if at all, in a babel 
of tongues. It has hardly been made flesh to 
dwell among us. For that to happen implies 
that certain kinds of people embrace teaching 
as their high vocation. What at bottom we 
are concerned about is a committed attitude 
toward the enterprise of living.” The teacher 
becomes an exponent of ideals which must be 
learned not by information alone but by appli- 
cation in life. To escape an arid scholasticism 
and to avoid moral irresolution and formality, 
the teacher of religion expects the student to 
make a constant correlation between the class- 
room and life outside it. How much students 


are encouraged and established in this correla- 
tion will be questioned by some teachers who in 
the guise of academic freedom shy from any 
such responsibility. In his droll manner C. S. 
Lewis has written of “men without chests.” 
By his intellect alone man is cerebral, by his 
appetite alone man is visceral or animal. 
Man is man by the middle element of mag- 
nanimity and sentiment. “We make men 
without chests and expect of them virtue and 
enterprise. We laugh at honor and are shocked 
to find traitors in our midst. We castrate and 
bid the geldings to be fruitful.’”"* The wise 
teacher allows no divorce between his subject 
and his student. There is a constant osmosis. 
The relation of religion to all of life must be 
maintained yet here appears grievous failure. 
The evidence is clear from a recent competent 
questionnaire shared by five hundred students. 
Here is part of the conclusion, “If students 
achieve a mature system of rational theology it 
will not ordinarily be with the aid of college 
instruction. In most centers of learning 
theology is no longer regarded as the ‘queen of 
the sciences.’ Yet in most lives the need fora 
satisfying religious orientation is felt.’”® To 
meet this living need adequately is one of the 
deepest obligations of the religious teacher. 
“The secret lies in the people who teach, and 
how they affect the people who learn. At the 
moment, there are tragically few sensitive, 
wise and generous individuals who are able and 
willing to teach our college youth, nor can we 
expect to find enough of them for some years 
to come.’”!” 


The perfect teacher who can find? 

His price is above any salary scale. 

The heart of his dean trusts in him, 

And he shall have no lack of gain. 

He seeks out the student, 

And works willingly to share knowledge. 

He brings his bread of life from afar, 

But takes care that the crusts be also eaten. 

He rises while it is yet night in winter, 

But in summer he can sleep in freedom’s light. 
He considers his colleagues with kindness, 

And plants deep roots of friendship. 

He girds his loins for ignorant freshmen, 

And makes strong his fight for the light of truth. 
He perceives that his merchandise is profitable, 
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For the enrichment of the human heart is his delight. 


He stretches out his hands to the doubter, 
And reaches even to the skeptic. 
He is not afraid of the snow of criticism, 


For his classroom is carpeted with open discussion. 


He makes for himself a tapestry of true faith 


Besides his clothing of black gowns and scarlet hoods. 


His fair judgment is known in the offices 
When he sits among the examiners. 

Strength and dignity are his clothing, 

Yet he laughs at the proper times. 

He opens his mouth with wisdom, 

And the law of kindness is on his tongue. 

He looks well to the ways of his research, 
And eats not the bread of idleness. 

His students rise up and call him blessed, 
Because he is human enough to be their friend. 
Many men have done worthily, 

But a great teacher who can excel? 

Fame is deceitful and brains often vain, 

But a teacher loyal to the Lord shall be praised. 
Give him his reward in the love of learning, 
And let his alumni remember him in his latter days. 
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N Easter Sunday morning, March 28, 

() 1948, Dr. William Brownlee and I 
set out at 10:30 to attend the regular 

morning service of the Scottish Presbyterian 
Church to the south of Jerusalem. The streets 
seemed quiet enough as we walked along 
Suleiman Road up to Allenby Square and 
turned left on Jaffa Road. Descending the 
steps we emerged on Mamillah Road just as 
bedlam broke loose to our right from across the 
Mamillah cemetery, and the strollers along the 
street scampered to the nearest building 
entrance. We joined them, but the shooting 
stopped as suddenly as it had begun. We 
emerged from our shelter and proceeded along 
the sidewalk in the direction of the Mamillah 
cemetery, hoping to get to a stairway that led 


down into the commercial center. We were - 


one building short of our goal when another 
burst of gunfire drove us again to the nearest 
entrance of a building. This time the battle 
continued. Presently our good friend Anwar 
Effendi Khatib Tamimi, secretary of the Mos- 
lem Supreme Council, entered and was very 
much surprised to see us. He ushered us into 
his office to discuss the situation. Armed 
Arabs sat all about us and we reflected on our 


* Dr. John C. Trever took a leave of absence from his 
position as Associate Professor of Old Testament and 
Head of the Department at Drake University College 
of the Bible in Des Moines, Iowa, in order to accept a 
fellowship offered by the American Schools of Oriental 
Research to study last year (1947-48) in Palestine. 
The Board of Education, Department of Visual Edu- 
cation, of the Methodist Church further helped his 
project in return for a promise to provide sets of color 
slides for background use in Bible study. Several of 
these are now in process of production and some have 
already appeared. While still in Jerusalem, Dr. 
Trever was invited to join the staff of the International 
Council of Religious Education as Director of their new 
Department of the English Bible. His primary task is 
to interpret the work of the Standard Bible Committee 
which is preparing the Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible, the New Testament of which appeared in 1946. 
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situation in the office of the Moslem Supreme 
Council on Easter Sunday at church time! An 
armed Arab entered, talked hastily with Anwar 
who turned to us to say that it was too dan- 
gerous to continue across the city. Re- 
luctantly we retraced our steps to the School, 
very much aware that we were discovering 
what life in Bible times was like. 

Thus it was that we who were privileged to 
go to Palestine as Fellows of the American 
School of Oriental Research in the late summer 
of 1947 encountered what proved to be a 
unique experience of living with the Bible. 
Not only did we see the physical manifestations 
of Bible times that travelers in the Holy Land 
have so vividly described for generations, but 
also we experienced those emotional factors of 
frustration, uncertainty, fear, hatred in its 
worst expression, and misunderstandings. 
When men penetrated through the dense fog of 
these same emotional factors in ancient times 
and discovered God who sought to give them 
victory over the vicissitudes of life, the Bible 


message emerged. Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah, i 
Jesus, the Disciples, Paul, and a host of other ‘ 
Bible characters became amazingly clear and . 
real to us as we lived under conditions similar ‘ 
to those in which they lived. d 

When I left America in August, 1947, little d 
did I expect such thrilling experiences and rich d 
blessings to be in store. On our School trips th 
in September and October we traveled to- ~ 
gether over almost all of Palestine. We visited De 
the excavations being carried on for the second th 
season by Pére De Vaux of the Ecole Biblique gC 
at Tell Fari’ah (thought by some to be the th 
biblical Tirzah)' and saw a real “dig” in D1 
process. Later we visited on two occasions the a 
excavations of Khirbet Mafjar about a mile ga 
north of modern Jericho. Here two amazingly th 
perfect mosaics were uncovered in a previous i ;, 
season, while this last season another one of # ;,, 


huge dimensions (about 90 feet square!) was 
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cleared on the northern side of the palace and 
Mosque complex built by the Caliph Hisham 
about the middle of the 8th century as a winter 
palace. In January we went to Egypt for 


} three weeks including one in Sinai with Dr. 


W. F. Albright and the East African Expedi- 
tion of the University of California, exploring 
the newly discovered Merkhah Port and the 
Egyptian turquoise mines of about 1500 B.C. 
at Serabit el Khadim.? 

The climax, however, began on February 18, 
after our return to Jerusalem when as acting 
director pro tem for the School*® I invited 
Father Butros Sowmy to bring to the School 


| the next day some old Hebrew manuscripts he 


said were in the library of the Syrian Convent, 
Deir Mar Marcos, in the Old City of Jerusalem. 
Sharply at the appointed hour Father Sowmy 
and his brother, Ibrahim, arrived carrying a 
small leather suitcase containing the scrolls. 
It is not necessary to repeat here the details of 
the story of the adventures that began when I 
first looked at those amazing scrolls which are 
creating such a stir in scholarly circles. The 
reader will doubtless have already read the 
story in the Biblical Archaeologist‘ and is re- 
ferred to that account for the details. Suffice 
it to say here that the tensions, strife, and rapid 
disintegration of general conditions in Palestine 
as the end of the Mandate (May 15, 1948) 
approached, seriously affected our progress 
with the scrolls. Everything from such minor 
details as constant disruption of the supply of 
electricity needed for good photographs and the 
difficulties of securing adequate film to record 
them, to the major problem of visiting the cave 
near ‘Ein Fashka where the scrolls were re- 
ported to have been found, doubled and tripled 
the amount of effort required to achieve our 
goal; ie., the adequate study and recording of 
the scrolls for the scholarly world. The usual 


| problems accompanying such a discovery, such 
as winning the confidence of the owners and 


gaining permission to photograph and publish 
them, proved minor in comparison to those 
factors added by the political conditions of 
the country. So much extra time had to be 
consumed in these additional efforts that study 


and publication of the scrolls has of necessity 
been delayed. The present problem of com- 
munications continues to slow progress toward 
publication of the complete documents. 

The four scrolls present an impressive display 
of ancient documents in themselves; but the 
news that four more from the same source are 
in the Hebrew University on Mount Scopus® 
makes the total discovery® nothing short of 
amazing, especially since these are the first 
ancient documents found in Palestine! The 
Isaiah scroll with its 54 columns of beautifully 
preserved writing remains the only purely 
biblical manuscript to appear in this find and is 
by far the oldest (at least 100 B.C.!)’ of the 
four scrolls in possession of the Syrians. The 
Habakkuk Commentary, the smallest of our 
scrolls, stands next in proximity to the Bible’ 
since it contains almost the complete text of 
that biblical book in addition to the com- 
mentary materials.* If these scrolls made up 
the complete roster of the sacred books of the 
sect which owned them and secreted them so 
carefully, it is very instructive that only these 
two biblical books are among them. The fact 
that the “Sectarian Document” speaks of 
“returning to the Torah of Moses according to 
all that he commanded with all one’s heart and 
all one’s soul” (Col. 5, line 8) and “according as 
he (God) commanded by the hand of Moses 
and by the hand of all his servants the 
prophets” (Col. 1, lines 2-3)! would suggest 
that the sect held the Torah in high esteem, and 
one might expect a copy of it to appear in their 
library. The fact that it has not appeared 
might imply that the Book of Isaiah held the 
supreme place among their sacred books. 
This is further borne out by the statement just 
quoted from Col. 1, line 3 of the “Sectarian 
Document” which implies that the prophetic 
utterances carried the same force as those of 
Moses." 

If it can be established that the Book of 
Isaiah was the central book of importance in 
this sect, it would appear that our sect was 
especially close, at least in spirit and some 
details, to the early Christianmovement. The 
one book of the Old Testament which seems to 
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have had the greatest influence on the life and 
teachings of Jesus as recorded in the gospels is 
Isaiah! The frequent quotations from it are 
suggestive. In addition, we know that early 
Christianity placed considerable emphasis 
upon eschatology and its expression in apoca- 
lyptic literature, and now we learn that a con- 
siderable portion of the four scrolls being 
studied in the Hebrew University are of this 
general type (one scroll was so much like the 
book of Daniel that it was mistakenly first re- 
ported to be that book). The Commentary on 
Habakkuk reveals a background of emphasis 
upon “judgment” (the word mishpat occurs 
repeatedly, see Col. 10, lines 4 and 5 especially) 
and upon the conflict of the forces of good 
(God’s Elect, 5: 4) and the forces of evil, 
the latter symbolized by the Kitti’im (appar- 
ently the Greeks).” 

There will doubtless be those who will go so 
far as to identify the “Teacher of Righteous- 
ness” of the Habakkuk Commentary (Col. 
1:13 et al.)"* with Jesus and claim that our sect 
was a Christian group, but the evidence 
against such a position would make it un- 
tenable. That our sect belonged to those 
groups within Judaism which lived apart from 
the main body in the first centuries B.C. and 
A.D. is clearly apparent. The similarities to 
early Christian thought are not merely co- 
incidental; for our sect, along with Chris- 
tianity, was clearly a product of an age of 
eschatological thinking. 

From the first, I was impressed with one 
small but significant contribution of our scrolls 
to the knowledge of the life of Jesus. Herein 
lies the third way in which the Bible became a 
living book to me, since it was my privilege to 
have a personal experience with the scrolls. 
In Luke 4:16-21 we read the brief account of 
Jesus’ reading the scripture in the synagogue 
at Nazareth. We are told that “there was 
given to him the book of the prophet 
Isaiah. He opened the book, and found the 
place where it was written...” This scene 
took on graphic meaning as I unrolled in 
Jerusalem the first century B.C. scroll of 
Isaiah which apparently was in use when 


Jesus lived!'® It must have been a dramatic 
moment as the worshipers sat waiting for him 
to turn to the passage from which he wished to 
quote (Isa. 61:1-3). Already Jesus had im- 
pressed himself indelibly upon the citizens of 
his own community not only by the unrecorded 
impressions of him as he lived among them, but 
also by the stories which must have been circu- 
lating rapidly from his experience with John 
the Baptist by the Jordan. That day in the 
synagogue many must have sat puzzled and 
amazed as he slowly rolled the scroll to column 
49 (if his scroll was anything like the one we 
now have) or about twenty-one feet from the 
beginning! There, in what appears to us asa 
very obscure place, identified only by a space 
of three letters four lines from the bottom of an 
otherwise large block of unbroken writing, he 
chose to read those words which must have 
startled his listeners: 


The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 

Because he has anointed me to preach good news 
to the poor. 

He has sent me to proclaim release to the captives 

And recovery of sight to the blind, 

To set at liberty those who are oppressed, 

To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. 


Indeed it is significant that the scroll which 
now takes its place as the oldest extensive 
manuscript” of the Bible known to exist is the 
Book of Isaiah which stands at the very 
foundation of Christianity! 
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The History of Religion in the Universities 


GEORGE F. 


HE History of Religion has begun to 

assume a greater importance in the 

universities during the last few years. 
Partly as a result of “‘area’”’ studies centering 
upon the Middle East and Far East during the 
war, partly as a result of the growing impor- 
tance of the Orient in the international situa- 
tion after the war, the interest among students 
in Oriental religion has increased. The revo- 
lutions that have taken place and are still 
taking place in Japan, India, China, Indonesia, 
and Palestine have reminded us that national- 
ism is still a powerful force in the world. Eco- 
nomic and social discontent is great among the 
peoples of the Orient. We cannot but wonder 
what will be the basis of the new China’s 
culture. Will the Confucian culture be swept 
away or will it form a new synthesis with 
Communist ideals? If the latter happens, will 
the influence of western democracy and of 
Christianity in China be entirely lost? The 
future of India is equally fascinating to 
contemplate. Will India be cursed by all the 


* Chairman of Department of Religion in Princeton 
University. Requested by the editor for information 
about the growth of the department at Princeton, 
Professor Thomas writes: “The Department of Religion 
at Princeton was established only two years ago, but 
courses in religion have been offered by me and others 
since 1940. We started modestly with a year course 
in Bible and a year course in History of Christian 
Thought. We then added courses in Christian Ethics 
and Problems of Religious Thought. During the war 
years there was only one other member of the Depart- 
ment. The enrollment in our courses between 1940 
and 1945 was small, not more than 40 or 50 each term. 
After the war was over we added a third member to 
the staff and we have added other courses. The en- 
rollment went up first to 150 and then to 250 and it is 
now 350. We added two other members to the staff 
last year and now have five members in all. We are 
also cooperating with other departments in the Division 
of the Humanities in a course on Man and His Freedom 
where we normally reach 75 or more students. We 
have one course in Religion in East and West and it 
is largely out of my experience in teaching that course 
that this article has been written. 


THOMAS* 


evils of western nationalism, industrialism, and 
secularism? Will she turn her back upon the 
spiritual ideal which has been her most 
distinctive gift to the world? Or will she find 
some way to synthesize modern science and 
social idealism with her religious heritage? 
Moreover, Toynbee is making us aware of 
how parochial our western civilization has been 
and of how necessary it is for us to expand 
our intellectual horizons. In a remarkable 
essay in Civilization on Trial,‘ he pointsout that 
the world has been unified in the modern 
period by the miracles of western transporta- 
tion and technology, as a result of which 
non-westerners have been forced to take 
account of the West and have flocked to 
western universities to educate themselves out 
of their “traditional self-centered parochial 
point of view.” Meanwhile, the West is still 
looking at history in a parochial way. Toyn- 
bee thinks we are in for a “mental and moral 
revolution.” The past histories of Oriental 
peoples, he says, ‘‘are going to become a part 
of our western past history in a future world 
which will be neither western nor non-western 
but will inherit all the cultures which we 
westerners have now brewed together in a 
single crucible.” “Our own descendants are 
not going to be just western, like ourselves. 
They are going to be heirs of Confucius and 
Lao-Tse as well as Socrates, Plato, and 
Plotinus; heirs of Gautama Buddha as well as 
Deutero-Isaiah and Jesus Christ,” etc. 
Toynbee’s philosophy of history is so 
definitely Christian that he will hardly be 
accused of arguing here for a religious and 
cultural synthesis of East and West in which 
Christianity would become a minor ingredient. 
He may exaggerate the extent to which East 
and West are or will be united in their culture, 
but no one can deny that the modern western 
impact upon the East is already provoking a 


1 Civilization on Trial, ch. 5S. 
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© reaction of the East upon the West, a reaction 


that will become stronger in the years ahead. 
The period of western cultural domination of 
the world is over. Is it not time for our uni- 
versities to recognize that it is vitally impor- 
tant for young Americans to study the religion 
and ethics underlying Oriental cultures no less 
than the political and economic factors upon 
which our social scientists usually fix their 
attention when they concern themselves with 
the East? 

It cannot be said that our seminaries and 
university departments of religion are yet 
fully awake to this need. In the ’twenties the 
History of Religion was looked upon with favor 
in many colleges because it was a science and 
as such was supposed to be neutral in the 
conflict between Christianity and other re- 
ligions. This neutrality was a virtue, accord- 
ing to the conception of liberal education that 
prevailed in the ’twenties. On the assumption 
that the student should be emancipated from 
beliefs accepted on authority from his elders 
and that he would then be able to discover the 
truth for himself, the professor in a liberal 
college was supposed to beware of indoctrina- 
tion and commit himself to none of the ideas he 
was examining. At the same time, the re- 
ligious liberalism which was at the height of its 
influence in the first two decades of the 
twentieth century stressed the continuity of 
Christianity with other religions and preferred 
the philosophical to the theological approach to 
religion. Accordingly, many liberals held that 
Christian beliefs should be examined along 
with the beliefs of other religions and that the 
philosophy of religion should arrive at con- 
clusions about religion without reference to 
Christian presuppositions. Liberals of this 
kind had little interest in Christian theology. 
They argued that if Christian beliefs were su- 
perior to those of other religions, they could be\ 
shown to be so by philosophical reasoning after 
a careful empirical analysis of all the data 
furnished by the History of Religion. Some 
colleges even went so far as to drop their tra- 
ditional courses in Bible and Christianity and 


to substitute for them courses in the History 
and Philosophy of Religion. 

But during the last ten years this liberal 
tendency favorable to the History of Religion 
has been reversed. The change became evi- 
dent in the seminaries before it showed itself in 
college departments of religion. Whereas in 
the ’twenties most graduate students of re- 
ligion in the seminaries were interested pri- 
marily either in the Social Gospel or in the 
Philosophy of Religion, they have recently 
been more pre-occupied with Christian The- 
ology, historical and systematic. Along with 
this shift of emphasis to theology has come an 
almost complete loss of interest in Comparative 
Religion and History of Religion in the semi- 
naries. Though these changes have affected 
college departments of religion very slowly and 
are still being resisted by liberals, they have 
made themselves felt widely. The main effect 
has been that many college departments of 
religion now virtually confine themselves to 
courses in the Judaeo-Christian tradition and 
pay little or no attention to either the Phi- 
losophy or the History of Religion. 

This change of emphasis may be defended. 
Up to a point I should defend it myself. The 
religious and moral confusion of our time and 
the threat of secularism to our civilization have 
made it necessary for us to find our way back to 
the wellsprings of faith that have given mean- 
ing to the lives of our fathers. They have 
also made us dubious about the adequacy of 
the scientific method and of the attitude of 
objectivity in the science of religion. We 
know well enough that the scientific method is 
indispensable for the establishment of the 
facts about religion. But we are also beginning 
to see that it cannot show us how to evaluate 
religious beliefs and practices and that it 
cannot help us to commit ourselves to one faith 
rather than another. Moreover, our students 
are now being moved to take our courses in 
religion not only by intellectual curiosity but 
also by religious need. They are seeking 
spiritual and moral guidance from us. Sci- 
entific study of the facts about the various 
religions of the world enlarges their intellectual 
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horizons and deepens their apprecition of other 
peoples and cultures. But it often leaves them 
as far from a faith of their own as they were 
before; indeed , it sometimes confuses them by 
confronting them with the conflicting claims 
of many religions without helping them choose. 
For the same reason, the philosophical ap- 
proach to religion, which was usually com- 
bined a generation ago with a study of the 
History of Religion, frequently leaves the 
student dissatisfied. It is not only that purely 
rational solutions of problems such as the 
existence of God seem unconvincing to many 
students; it is also that, even when they con- 
vince the reason, they may leave the will and 
heart unmoved. 

Reasons like these account for the recent 
decline of interest in the History and Phil- 
osophy of Religion in university departments 
of religion. They also justify in a measure the 
tendency to put major emphasis upon courses 
in Christianity and to teach these courses from 
a frankly Christian point of view. As we have 
come to doubt the adequacy of the scientific 
method, we have become convinced that it is 
both impossible and undesirable to teach reli- 
gion without pre-suppositions and that there is 
no reason why Christians should hide their 
pre-suppositions when their naturalistic and 
humanistic colleagues do not do so. 

Nevertheless, there are serious dangers in an 
exclusively Christian curriculum and theologi- 
cal approach in university departments of 
religion, dangers to sound religion as well as to 
sound education. It would be strange if, at a 
time when we so desperately need to under- 
stand Oriental cultures and religions in a world 
that is rapidly becoming one, we should 
suppose that the History of Religion is no 
longer important for us to teach. However 
much Neo-orthodox theologians may fulminate 
against the idea that Christianity has anything 
in common with other religions, we can never 
return to the exclusive attitude towards non- 
Christian religions that prevailed before the 
nineteenth-century scientific study of the re- 
ligions of the world. Faith in the “special 
revelation” recorded in the Bible in no way re- 


quires a denial of the “general revelation”’ in 
other religions, and any open-minded study of 
the higher religions of the Orient is bound to 
convince one that there are religious and 
ethical insights in them which Christians can il] 
afford to neglect. Moreover, any attempt to 
establish the political organs for a world com- 
munity must be based upon an understanding 
and appreciation of the religious beliefs and 
ethical ideals of other peoples. Even if it 
proves impossible to take more than a few 
halting steps rowards a world community in 
our time, it is essential for western Christians 
to make common cause with eastern peoples of 
other faiths in the world struggle against 
secularism and it may well be that the fortunes 
of democracy abroad depend upon the outcome 
of this struggle. 

The conclusion which must be drawn from al] 
of this is that college teachers of religion must 
keep before them two quite different aims: to 
strive for a clearer understanding of Chris- 
tianity and its claims, and to awaken a greater 
sympathy and appreciation for non-Christian 
religious and ethical insights. These two aims 
are far from being opposed to one another, as is 
sometimes supposed. A sympathetic under- 
standing of other religions does not require 
neutrality between Christianity and other 
religions. To imagine that it does involves the 
fallacy that a person without any faith of his 
own is likely to understand best the faith of 
others. Asa matter of fact, a person without 
faith is usually unable to take much interest in 
the faith of others and without interest a 
genuine appreciation of it is impossible. An 
understanding of other religions is furthered by 
one’s own faith, if one’s faith is not narrow and 
bigoted. At the same time it deepens one’s 
understanding of his own faith by contrast. 
There is no reason, therefore, why we should 
not in the coming generation both strengthen 
the Christian foundations of our own civiliza- 
tion and achieve a deeper appreciation of the 
religions which have shaped the Oriental 
civilizations. 

We come now to some practical questions 
concerning the method, content, and emphasis 
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of a general course in the History of Religion. 
With respect to these questions we must be 
brief at the risk of appearing dogmatic. 

First, how much historical detail is necessary 
in a general undergraduate course on the sub- 
ject? It seems to me that the history of a 
religion is mainly instrumental to an under- 
standing of its essence and spirit. For scholars, 
it is, of course, highly important to investigate 
in detail the historical development of a reli- 
gion. But for undergraduates the most im- 
portant thing is to understand what a religion 
essentially is, and its history should be studied 
only so far as is necessary for such an under- 
standing. Thus, it is necessary to an under- 
standing of Hinduism to know the main stages 
of its development: Vedas, Upanishads, great 
sects, Vedanta, modern reform movements, 
etc. Similarly, if one is to understand 
Buddhism one must start with the Buddha and 
the Hinayana, see how the Mahayana arose, 
and study briefly the differences between, say, 
Amida and Zen Buddhism. But there is no 
reason to burden the college student with a 
great number of historical details. 

It is also important that the historical study 
of a living religion should not be carried out 
without reference to its present form and 
prospects. For example, at the end of several 
weeks’ study of the development of Con- 
fucianism, it is useful to have the students read 
the most important chapters of a book like 
Lin Yu Tang’s My Country and My People. 
My point, of course, is that there is no excuse 
for antiquarianism in an undergraduate course 
in the History of Religion. 

Second, to what extent, if at all, should the 
comparative method be used? Obviously, it is 
essential to make comparisons between the 
religions studied, but comparison is subject to 
serious dangers. Comparisons between the 
conceptions of God and salvation in two reli- 
gions mean nothing until a thorough under- 
standing of each religion as a whole has been 
attained by analysis of its historical develop- 
ment and insight into its essence. Too great 
haste in drawing comparisons inevitably leads 
also to a distortion of the beliefs or practices 


compared. Thus, it is all too easy to fall into 
error when one takes the Buddha’s teaching 
about love out of its context in his teachings as 
a whole and compares it with Jesus’ teaching 
about love of neighbor. 

Superficiality and distortion are not the only 
dangers of the comparative method. The com- 
parison of religions with one another is fruitful 
only when it goes beyond mere analysis of 
similarities and differences to comparative 
evaluation. This must be undertaken if a 
study of the History of Religion is to have 
normative as well as descriptive value for the 
students, helping them to determine the 
validity of the beliefs and the fruits for life of 
each religion. But there is danger that it will 
be done without a full recognition that com- 
parative evaluation is always based upon 
definite pre-suppositions. If the teacher makes 
his pre-suppositions clear without trying to 
impose them upon the students, he may be put 
in the position of having to defend them from 
criticism by one or more students. This will 
force him to go beyond the History of Religion 
into Philosophy of Religion or Theology. If 
he is not prepared adequately by his training to 
do so, he may seem to his students to be 
arbitrary in his comparisons. 

Third, what should be the content of a course 
in History of Religion? More particularly, 
which religions should be considered? This 
will depend, of course, upon whether one has a 
semester or a year course. Even if one has a 
year course, one should not attempt to deal 
with all of the religions of the world, high and 
low, living and dead. The survey course is not 
dead in American higher education, but it 
ought to be. It is much better to deal fairly 
thoroughly with a limited number of religions 
than to “cover” everything in a superficial 
way. In making one’s selection, one should 
give preference to the high religions and the 
living religions. Of course, in a year course 
one should also discuss some of the most 
interesting facts and conjectures about primi- 
tive religion and should attempt to do some- 
thing with two or three of the most important 
dead religions, e.g. Greek and Egyptian. But 
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in a semester course it is wise to go straight to 
the high religions which are still influential in 
the lives of men. One will be able to point out 
primitive elements that have survived in the 
high religions, e.g. animism and magic in the 
popular religion of China, and to touch upon 
the influence of dead religions upon the living 
religions selected for study, e.g. the effect of 
Greek religious philosophy upon Islam. But 
the main aim of a semester course should be an 
adequate understanding of a quite limited 
number of the high religions which are living 
forces today. 

In my opinion, it is impossible to do justice 
to more than three or four great religions in a 
semester. The most essential non-Christian 
religions for the American college student to 
study would seem to be Confucianism, Hindu- 
ism, Buddhism, and Islam. Something can 
be done with Confucianism, along with a brief 
discussion of the teachings of Lao-tse, in three 
weeks, though four weeks are needed. Hindu- 
ism is so complex, as well as so rich and reward- 
ing, that five weeks should be spent on it. 
Four weeks are required for Buddhism. The 
three weeks which are left of a fifteen-week 
semester should be given to Islam and its rela- 
tions to Judaism and Christianity. 

It will be noted that neither Judaism nor 
Christianity has been included. This is very 
unfortunate, and one of the strongest argu- 
ments for a year course is that these great 
religions of the West can be considered in such 
a course. The reason for leaving them out of 
a semester courseis that, if either is included, it 
must be at the expense of one of the four great 
Oriental religions we have mentioned. This 
is hard to justify in a department which al- 
ready offers courses in Bible, Christian 
Thought, and other aspects of the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition. On the whole, therefore, 
it seems better to leave Judaism and Chris- 
tianity out of the semester course. But that 
course should be followed by a semester course 
on one or both of our great western religions 
and as many students as possible should be 
urged to take both courses. One will have to 
take the risk that some of his students will 
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take only the first course and as a result will 
have studied the religions of the Orient and not 
those of the West. But it must be re. 
membered that many will already have made 
some study of Judaism and Christianity and 
all will have opportunities to do so later, 
Moreover, in the course of studying the reli. 
gions of the Orient references can and should 
be made frequently to the religions of the West 
by way of contrast. 

Fourth, what kind of reading should be 
assigned in a course in History of Religion? 
My answer is that a textbook in the subject 
should be used only sparingly and that as much 
use as possible should be made of religious 
scriptures. Most textbooks are dull, and they 
encourage the illusion that all that is worth 
knowing about a great religion can be packed 
into a chapter of twenty or thirty pages. Of 
course, a scholarly work like George Foot 
Moore’s History of Religions is very useful to 
provide essential facts about the major phases 
of the history of a religion. But it should not 
be necessary for the student. to spend most of 
the money he has for books on a textbook if 
several copies are available in the library for 
occasional assignments. 

It is better, therefore, for him to buy some of 
the religious classics which are to be studied in 
the course. There is much to be said for 
having him purchase The Bible of the World by 
Ballou and Spiegelberg. However, it is most 
unfortunate, in my opinion, that a large 
amount of space in that volume is occupied by 
the Old and New Testaments, since the Bible 
is easily accessible and its omission from the 
book would have made it possible to give more 
adequate selections from, say, the Upanishads, 
the Chinese philosophers, and the later 
Mohammedan writers. For this reason, it 
seems better to have the student buy cheap 
editions of several of the most important 
religious classics, such as the Bhagavad-Gita, 
the sayings of Buddha, and the Everyman edi- 
tion of the Chinese philosophers. Though 
short selections from religious classics are al 
times quite useful, at least some religious 
classics should be read in full, e.g. the Analects 
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of Confucius and the Bhagavad-Gita. The 


) best way to understand the spirit of a religion, 


unless one is privileged to live for a time 
among people whose lives are dominated by it 
and to discuss it with thoughtful representa- 
tives of it, is through its scriptures. 

Next in importance to the religious classics 
are books which catch the spirit of a religion 
and express it in terms intelligible to 
Westerners, e.g. J. B. Pratt’s Pilgrimage of 


| Buddhism. But such books are very rare. 


In their absence the teacher of non-Christian 
religions must use his imagination to get behind 
the externals of a religion to the living ex- 
perience at its heart and to interpret its mean- 
ing to his students. 

Fifth, what kind of person should give the 
course or courses in History of Religion. This 
is probably the most difficult practical problem 
of all. An American who has never been to 
the Orient, who has never studied any of the 
Oriental languages, and whose thinking and 
experience have been determined by western 
philosophy and religion might seem to be the 
last person to teach Hinduism or Buddhism. 
But what are the alternatives? It is not 
certain that an Oriental who believes in one of 
the religions of the East would be the proper 
person to teach the general course, though it 
might be well to have such a _ person 
occasionally offer an advanced course in his 
own religion. A Hindu, for example, might 
not be able to interpret Confucianism or Islam 
better than a western Christian could. Unless 
one assumes that there is ‘“‘an Oriental point of 
view” common to religions as diverse as 
Confucianism, Taoism, and Hinduism, as 
Prof. Northrop seems to do, an Oriental may 
be expected to have as great difficulty as a 
westerner in interpreting other religions than 
his own. In addition, he would have to be 
very familiar with western thought and with 
the English language to communicate his 
ideas effectively to his students. 

The only other alternative, it seems to me, is 
to find an American who has studied the Ori- 
ental religions thoroughly. Now and then a 
teturned missionary who has mastered one or 
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more Oriental religions and still knows how to 
deal with American college students may be- 
come available. But in most cases it is best to 
find a young American who has become 
interested in the Oriental religions enough to 
read widely about them in English, has begun 
to learn one or two Oriental languages, and is 
willing to spend a few yearsin the East studying 
non-Christian religions at close range. As 
this would be expensive, the universities and 
seminaries should find funds and make them 
available to carefully selected graduate stu- 
dents and instructors interested in the field. 

Meanwhile, we shall have to continue to use 
persons who are available, despite the in- 
adequacy of most of them for the task. The 
chief qualifications are breadth of sympathy, 
imagination, and interest in other religions 
and peoples than one’s own. While the lack 
of knowledge of Oriental languages is a handi- 
cap, it does not seem to me to be a fatal one 
for the teacher of undergraduates. There is a 
rich literature in western languages on the 
subject, and most of the great religious classics 
have been translated into English more than 
once. Unfortunately, while the History of 
Religion is a vast field and the mastery of it 
requires the full time of a man, most uni- 
versity departments of religion offer only one 
or two courses in it. As a result, anyone who 
teaches the subject must make it only one of 
several special fields of interest and devote only 
a part of his time to it. Consequently, many 
are discouraged from working in it. More- 
over, those who attempt it are handicapped by 
the fact that, since the seminaries put little 
emphasis upon the subject, they seldom know 
anything about it and must start from the 
beginning. 

Despite these practical difficulties, the 
History of Religion is a fruitful and important 


’ field, even for those who do not intend to make 


it their primary interest. Certainly many 
undergraduates are interested in it and are 
often surprisingly grateful even to a teacher 
who has more enthusiasm than expert knowl- 
edge to share with them. 


Teaching the History of Religion 


CHARLES S. BRADEN* 


ASSUME that in this symposium we are 

concerned primarily with undergraduate 

instruction and shall speak entirely from 
this viewpoint. How shall the history of re- 
ligion be taught best to undergraduates? I 
shall tell you at least how I do it, without pre- 
tending that it is the best way. 

I must start, I think, by stating the ob- 
jectives I have before me in my teaching. 
This influences the way I go about it and the 
materials and helps I use. 

Negatively, I am not deliberately out to 
make Christians out of my students. Maybe 
I should be. I am not concerned to offer an 
apologia for Christianity in relation to other 
faiths or to demonstrate its superiority at all 
points. There may be, and I believe is, a 
place for this, but I do not think that place is a 
class in a cosmopolitan university where my 
students may include members of many 
denominations and none, and sometimes of 
differing ethnic faiths, Jewish, Chinese, Bud- 
dhist, Moslem. There is always a substantial 
Jewish group. I have no hesitation in telling 
my students what my own religious faith is. 
I am a Protestant, a Methodist, an ordained 
clergyman, but I do not regard my classroom as 
a proper place to propagandize for a particular 
faith, including my own. I wish this were 
more true of some of my ultracapitalist 
friends. When students ask direct questions 
involving my own beliefs, I state them freely, 
especially, as more often happens, when this is 
done in personal conference. A student has a 
right to know, and often it is just this which 
helps him make up his own mind about im- 
portant religious questions. 

Positively, what objectives do I seek? 


* Professor of the History and Literature of Religion 
and Chairman of the Department at Northwestern 
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Well, first of all there is a definite body of 
factual material which I want my students to 
have. There is an indispensable basis of fact 
upon which any understanding of the develop- 
ment of religion must rest. I suppose we differ 
among ourselves as to just how much detailed 
information should be required. I know of no 
absolute criteria by which we can decide the 
question. Certain experiences over the years 
have helped me to decide the question for my- 
self. One was the experimentation from time 
to time with differing amounts of time allowed 
for a course. In general, I have found that 
when I lengthen the course so as to permit a 
much more detailed study of the religions the 
enrollment drops. When I shorten the period 
and thus of necessity have to limit more closely 
the detail into which I go in considering them, 
the enrollment increases. I find myself, then, 
practically required to make up my mind 
whether I want more students to get at least 
some knowledge of the field, or fewer students 
who will have a more detailed knowledge of it. 
Faced with the necessity of making this deci- 
sion, I unhesitatingly choose the larger number 
of students. Why? Because I believe it is of 
the utmost importance to an understanding of 
our human culture that one study the history 
of religion. Quite apart from the religious 
values involved, and I think they are great, 
there are few, if any, courses—at least on my 
campus—which are so broadly cultural as the 
history of religion. There is no course which 
brings the student face to face with so many 
peoples around the world, or which lets him see 
those people as human beings like himself in 
their quest for meaning and value in existence. 
And, incidentally, the student gets not a little 
acquaintance not only with the religion but the 
social, economic and political life of these 
people. A course in the history of religion is 
the one course most likely, I think, to create 
an interest in other peoples and lead to a be- 
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ginning of that world-mindedness which is so 
essential in a modern scientific, not to say an 
atomic, age. 

I therefore choose to give my own first course 
at a level which will attract substantial num- 
bers of students, trusting that those who desire 
to go more deeply into the matter will elect 
advanced courses in the field, which, of course, 
we provide for those who do care to goon. I 
may add also that in experimenting with text 
books in the field, I find that those which are 
too highly detailed are disliked by most of the 
students—not only the poor students who 
would probably dislike any book that required 
serious effort—but the good ones. What 
difference does it make, they insist what are the 
exact names of all the lesser divinities and of all 
the cult objects or places. They expect imme- 
diately after examinations to forget them. 
Why therefore the agony of learning them? 

Do not misunderstand me; there are basic 
facts which must be learned, but I personally 
try to keep these at a minimum consistent with 
what I think are much more basic matters. 
If I were to try to put into a brief sentence 
what I conceive to be my major objective, it 
would be something like this: to lead my stu- 
dents to a sympathetic understanding and 
appreciation of each of the great faiths of the 
world—to understand out of what each grows, 
how it develops, how it is affected by the new 
scientific age in which all are now more or less 
involved, always hoping that in so doing I am 
contributing to their understanding of the 
intimate relation of religion to the total life of 
man and to a broadening and deepening of 
their own religious outlook. Is this a worthy 
objective? I leave that for you to judge. 

Now as to method. In part this is de- 
termined by the size of the classes I have. If 
I had not more than twenty persons it would 
be different. Actually the number usually 
runs to a number which precludes a great deal 
of discussion or of class participation, though 
questions are always in order in my classes. 
If I had a larger staff, I would break the group 
down into discussion groups at least once a 
week, But even this I cannot do, so I lecture. 
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I do have a textbook. I make regular assign- 
ments, usually block assignments of a week or 
two weeks at a time, not just day by day. On 
most of the individual religions, I require sub- 
stantial amounts of reading beyond the text, 
furnishing a suitable list for each, a list repre- 
senting a variety of approaches to the religion. 
Recognizing that I have students whose major 
interests lie in other fields, I like to let them 
follow those interests where possible in relation 
to the religion being studied, e.g., a philosophy 
major will be interested in its philosophical 
aspects; a sociology major in its social back- 
grounds and organization; an art major in its 
architecture or statues or paintings. I am not 
above recommending books of fiction that help 
create a feeling for the people and their needs 
which so much condition their religious beliefs 
and practices. History, literature, biography, 
politics, economics—all these have a real con- 
tribution to make to an understanding of a 
given religion. I like to make use of these. 

Sometimes I require a written report on the 
reading, a résumé, or a critique, or often just a 
brief statement: “I have read so and so.” 
This latter may be bad practice. It involves 
trusting the student to tell the truth. I am 
simple-minded enough to believe that the great 
majority of students when trusted will tell the 
truth. The few who do not hurt only them- 
selves. There are other ways of testing their 
knowledge of the total field. Or, instead of a 
reading assignment, I suggest a number of 
topics upon which a special report may be 
written and handed in, or allow a student to 
suggest a topic of his own which interests him, 
upon which to report. 

I personally pay very slight attention to the 
text. Students are supposed to read it and are 
tested on it, sometimes by objective tests, 
sometimes essay. I find it a good thing 
occasionally to ask the class to make out a set 
of 20-25 true-false questions on a given chap- 
ter. It helps in making up an objective test, 
and assures that they know the content pretty 
well. 

Besides the use of the text and readings, I 
seek opportunities to bring alive the religions 
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we are studying. Weare fortunate in our loca- 
tion, for we have within our reach an amazing 
amount of helpful material. For the older 
religions there are the museums. Lacking 
these, I think, I would require more visual aids 
in the form of lantern slides. Nothing makes 
Egypt and Babylonia live so well as a con- 
ducted trip to the Field Museum or The Ori- 
ental Institute, but good pictures could be 
used to serve the same end. 

For the living religions, I bring in, where 
available, living representatives to tell the 
class what their religion is and what it means to 
them. Sometimes, when necessary, I use 
foreign students who represent these religions. 
Often, of course, they know little about their 
own faith and have to go read up about it in 
our own sources, but it provides local color, 
and a living interest. We are fortunate in 
having some of the ethnic religions represented 
in our area: Buddhists, Moslems, Hindus, 
Jews, at the least. Sometimes attendance 


upon a service of one or more of these groups is 
required. I always require that Jewish stu- 


dents attend a Christian service and Christians 
a Jewish service, and write their impressions. 
I find that almost always the experience is re- 
vealing and influential in changing attitudes 
toward the opposite group. 

An annual event my classes look forward to 
is our Chinatown trip. It means a Chinese 
dinner in Chinatown followed by a conducted 
tour through the area, including the visit to a 
Chinese shrine with every opportunity given 
for questions along the way. Before the war 
we regularly had a Hindu dinner, put on by 
the Hindu Swami, an evening of Indian music, 
and a talk by the Swami with free discussion. 

Are these genuine helps to the teaching of 
history of religion? I think so. Religions 
come alive when seen in living persons, and 
particularly in surroundings that enhance the 
general effect. If I am asked whether I am 
not afraid some students will become Moslems 
or Hindus or Buddhists, my reply would be 
that if after living in a so-called Christian 
environment and after studying Christianity 
alongside the other religions, they find in one 


or the other of these something that satisfies 
them beyond what they have found in their 
own faith, I would have to say that I would not 
stand in their way. Any Christianity that is 
worth having must be able to stand up along- 
side the best in other religions. If it cannot do 
that, then it deserves to go down. 

But, beyond the lectures and textbook and 
reading assignments I usually require some 
term project. The nature of the project varies. 
Sometimes it is a reading option, quite in addi- 
tion to the assignments already discussed. It 
consists of something like 1500 pages, three or 
four substantial books which must be (1) 
chosen in conference with myself and (2) re- 
ported on orally in a one-half hour conference 
at the end of the term. The student is allowed 
great liberty in his choice of books, but generally 
the reading option is extensive rather than 
intensive. An intensive study of a narrow seg- 
ment of the field can be better reported upon in 
writing or as a term paper. Those who write 
term papers must choose their topic, which 
may be anywhere within the field, in personal 
conference with the instructor. The word 
limit for a B course is usually 3500-5000 words. 
Despite my general requirement of not more 
than 5000 words, I do permit longer papers: 
sometimes, and not infrequently, a paper runs 
to 10,000 and now then to 15,000 words. On 
what do they write? I recall one by a girl 
interested in teaching young children. She 
wanted to know if it would be all right to write 
about Egyptian religion for young children. 
I was a little doubtful about that one, but it 
turned out to be one I keep in a file of unusual 
term papers. It started off thus: 

“Two students, ‘I Wonder’ and ‘Prove It,’ 
met in the toy section of a large department 
store.” 

Not very promising for an academic term 
paper! But, when you’ve read it through to 
the end: how by means of a toy airplane one 
boy was transported back into the past of 
Egypt along with Hori, a young Egyptian lad, 
who told him Egypt’s story through the 
language of childhood, I think that you'd 
agree that the writer had not only a thorough 
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grasp of Egyptian religion but a very ingenious 
method of telling it. 

Another comes to mind: that of a journalism 
student in my Literature of the World’s 
Religions course. “What can I possibly 
write about that will fit into journalism?” she 
asked me. We had just begun to talk about 
the Old Testament. Off hand I said : “You’re 
interested in newspaper work. Why not re- 
port the life of Jeremiah for the Jerusalem 


| Gazette?” Her term paper, a set of clippings 


from that imaginary sheet, begins with the 
laconic announcement: 


Births 
To Hilkiah, priest of Anathoth, Benjamin of the line 
of Abiathar and Eli, a son, Jeremiah, on June 6 
(A footnote stated that the month and day were 
fictitious). 
and ended: 
Bulletin 


Egypt. October 6 (fictitious). Jeremiah met his 
death here at the hands of his own countrymen 
yesterday. Furious at the prophet’s denunciation, 
etc., the exiles from Jerusalem rose up and killed him. 


No formal paper I have had written on this or a 
like topic called for more extended digging into 
the sources than this. She knew her Jeremiah 
when she had finished, and in addition the 
Bible had become a living book to her as it 
had not before been. 

One more illustration must suffice. One 
radio student chose to report the Olympic 
games in ancient Greece from the standpoint of 
a radio announcer. Her script was her term 
paper, and how those games came to life as she 
described them, not neglecting to show the 
essential religious character of the games. 

You will have noted that in the course of the 
quarter, according to my method, every stu- 
dent will have had at least one personal 
conference with the instructor. 
come again and again. The basis of the 
conference may be the term paper or a reading 
option; but before the conference is ended, it 
may have turned into a discussion of personal 
problems, religious difficulties, or even become 
in some sense a confessional, whatever the 


Not a few 


student wishes to make it. Timid students ask 
the questions they are afraid to ask in class. 
What is the bearing of all this upon their 
personal faith, a limitless variety of questions? 
Here lies the opportunity of the teacher to 
render constructive help of the most vital 
character. Itiscostlyintime. It cuts deeply 
into one’s working days, pushes research and 
writing into the night hours, but it is highly 
rewarding. As classes have grown larger, I 
have hesitated to try to maintain this feature; 
and if they get much larger, it will have to be 
abandoned, but with it will go, I feel, one of the 
most effective features of my teaching. 

Of course there are examinations in the 
course: an occasional quiz, sometimes ob- 
jective, true-false, sometimes what I call 
shot-gun—a twenty question quiz in as many 
minutes scattering over a wide area, and at the 
end a final examination covering the quarter’s 
work. Here the questions are usually essay, 
with one identification question which tests the 
ability of the student to recognize at least the 
major figures, human or divine, which have 
crossed his pathway during the quarter. In my 
examination questions I try to have the student 
put things together in new ways. This can 
be done sometimes by the method of compari- 
son, although in the class this may not have 
been done. Alas, in a survey course there is 
little time for it. For example: “Compare 
Jesus and Buddha as to (1) birth, (2) length of 
ministry, (3) manner of death, (4) general 
outlook,” or any other two might be chosen; 
or some over-all question as to relationships 
between religions, as: “Arrange the religions of 
the world into families.” 

I have long wished that some instrument 
existed which would measure satisfactorily the 
degree to which my teaching of the course 
achieves the objective I set for myself. I have 
toyed with the idea of working out some such 
instrument. The trouble is that there never 
seems tobetime. Alwaysthereis the lecture to 
prepare, the paper to read, the conference to be 
held. Perhaps some day when retirement 
comes, as come it will all too soon, I shall have 
abundant time—and then it will be too late. 
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HE average cultured American citizen 
expects religion to baptize him when 
he enters this world and to bury him 
with proper blessing when he departs there- 
from. He assumes that religion is a major 
factor in his life, yet he makes little provision 
for it in his education. A student may leave 
college skilled in science, fine arts, and social 
science, but untutored and weak in religion. 
He may become the dominating layman in his 
local church, but move on into old age holding 
still the religious concepts and attitudes which 
he acquired in pre-adolescent Sunday School. 
Aware that college should awaken and moti- 
vate latent potentiality, teachers of religion 
perennially face this basic question: how can 
the well-meaning but frequently lackadaisical 
college student become more religiously 
literate? 

Assuming that education helps supply the 
answer, certain principles seem basic. Al- 
though some denominational colleges require 
every student to pursue a certain number of 
courses in religion, most institutions frown 
upon that practice, although they are likely to 
place religion within the reach of all students 
in either of two other ways. First, religion 
may constitute a vital element in a required 
general course termed Humanities, History, 
Social Science, or Civilization. Or as an 
alternative, courses specifically called Religion 
may be included in a list of electives, preferably 
in a place of equality with other subjects. 
Religion thus enters most curricula. How 
should it be organized and taught? 

Although I have found by experience that 
many faculty luminaries do not agree with me, 
it is my reasoned opinion that the best teacher 
of religion is one who reveals personal con- 
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victions whatever their nature, rather than a 
functionary so objectively neutral to all reli- 
gious urges that he resembles a smooth, deep 
well which at any given moment contains no 
water. Starting where the student is, the 
competent instructor should pitch his stand- 
ards as high as those in any other discipline. 
The student after pursuing courses in religion 
should be not just the holder of a quiver of 
arrows barbed to defend old ideas and preju- 
dices; he should rather be a scholar who has 
mastered books and documents, engaged in 
research, interpretation, and growth, and is 
able to say to himself and the world: ‘When I 
was a child, I spake as a child, I understood as 
a child, I thought as a child; but when I became 
a man I put away childish things.” 

_ The alert college of today rightly expects 
teachers and students to integrate religion with 
the rest of the academic program and with life 
itself. It treats the Hebrew-Christian tradi- 
tion not as an isolated entity but as part of a 
universal religious experience, re-enforcing 
rather than competing with other faiths, and 
potentially ready to codperate with most of 
them. It realizes that the well-rounded stu- 
dent should acquire a mastery of several major 
religions. 

Thanks to the efforts of far-sighted adminis- 
trators and teachers from the days of Charles 
Foster Kent to those of Mary Ellen Chase, the 
teaching of religion has achieved significant 
recognition in many colleges and universities 
throughout the country. Yet the persons 
most closely connected with this work are most 
fully aware of the inadequacy of their accom- 
plishment and of the need for better ways. 
Theories we all know and value, but in the 
long run we learn best by examining actual 
experiences, their gains and errors. It is 
accordingly not surprising that I have been 
asked to make this paper primarily an analysis 
of methods and emphases as I have chanced to 
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observe them. I shall present two or three 
brief case studies of projects which may be 
sufficiently valid to serve as bases for similar 
and doubtless more outstanding ventures 
elsewhere. 

The University of Redlands among the 
orange groves of Southern California is an 
open-minded denominational college with an 
excellent student body, high morale, and a 
definitely religious atmosphere. Before I left 
its faculty in 1944 I was one of eight teachers 
who with remarkable singleness of purpose 
combined a number of separate departmental 
courses into a new composite two-year offering 
termed Humanities. The instructors were 
drawn from several departments: English, 
Philosophy, History, Religion, Music, and Art. 
Treating religion as an integral part of civiliza- 
tion, the course developed in approximately 
chronological order, with emphasis upon the 
significant sixth century B.C. and the subse- 
quent origins of Christianity within its Hellen- 
istic environment. On one day some in- 
structor would lecture to the entire 150 stu- 
dents, and to his fellow professors; on the next 
day the class divided into discussion groups of 
about twenty members each. The students 
caught the spirit of the enterprise and ap- 
peared to learn religion and other aspects of 
life more intelligently than through the usual 
departmentalized courses. I myself never 
elsewhere engaged in such a stimulating co- 
operative academic adventure. Favoring this 
type of instruction for the first two college 
years, I am gratified that such general courses 
are spreading, and that even classic institutions 
like Amherst and Harvard have paid particu- 
lar attention to their possibilities. 

My second case study has been worked out 
in an opposite corner of the country, at my 
alma mater, Dartmouth. I became its Pro- 
fessor of Religion after fourteen years as a 


teacher of history in other colleges, my 


graduate study having been divided between 
history and religion. I reached Dartmouth at 
the low point of the war years. Acceleration, 
the Navy, and various practical considerations 
dominated the curriculum; courses in religion 


were on the side lines. Future ministers and 
chaplains were learning mainly how to become 
deck officers. What religion Dartmouth 
offered was listed chiefly in other departments 
like Philosophy, Sociology, History, and Lit- 
erature. The college chaplain, for instance, 
bore and still bears the title Professor of 
English and offered The Bible as Literature as 
an elective in English. Appreciating the fact 
that the men responsible for these courses 
were doing a good job teaching religion under 
other heads, and realizing that we could all 
work well together, I invited them to consider 
themselves members of an informal Faculty of 
Religion and to allow me to include their 
appropriate courses along with mine in the 
college catalogue as offerings in Religion. 
Their ready acquiescence threw part of the 
strength of nine professors into what otherwise 
would have seemed only a one-man depart- 
ment with me as its sole teacher. 

My own work lay in courses termed Religion 
and nothing else. This question arose: could 
straight religion hold its own in academic com- 
petition with the big departments which 
boasted large faculties, majors, senior theses, 
comprehensive examinations, and a strong 
appeal to the supposed interests of a ruggedly 
masculine student body? For a time I was 
doubtful. I wondered whether all work in re- 
ligion might not better be absorbed into re- 
lated departments. College policy, however, 
held that there should be courses called Reli- 
gion. In a community of departmentalized 
specialists it was my job to teach religion as 
such; so teach religion I did. 

Throughout this recent four or five year 
period of trial and error Dartmouth has 
offered, through me and the part-time services 
of one professor of philosophy and two pro- 
fessors of history, a number of courses spe- 
cifically listed as Religion. These have in- 
cluded Biblical Literature and History, Church 
History, American Religious Thought, and 
Christian Classics. Their enrollments have 
been small, but such students as have elected 
them have done well and seemed satisfied. 
Some of these offerings have been abandoned 
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or combined. Of these courses as a whole one 
can report nothing of interest beyond the 
local community, unless it be that at Dart- 
mouth several religion electives of the type 
common to college catalogues seem not to 
win the wide response expected for them. 
This situation may not be so regrettable as 
some at first might imagine. 

During this same period, semester after 
semester, the real appeal has centered in a 
basic and in no way novel one-term course in 
History of Religion. Under the title Living 
Religions it is a survey, almost too superficial, 
of some ten major faiths. It is based upon a 
textbook, and readings from single sources or 
more often from some one of the recent flood of 
World Bibles, and includes class discussion and 
a term-paper. This course at the outset 


attracted V-12 navy and marine students 
contemplating service on continents or islands 
where these religions flourished. Thereafter it 
was elected by veterans who had been in those 
regions, so much so that when I wished to 
verify a point concerning the geography of 


Okinawa I discovered that about one-quarter 
of the class had been there and could tell me. 
More recently it has been chosen by the 
youngsters who missed the war and who ac- 
cept the study of living religions as a normal 
part of a college program. By degrees it 
reached the gratifying enrollment of thirty- 
five. 

At that stage the faculty as a whole had 
become more interested in the place of religion 
in the curriculum, perhaps in part because the 
Department of Religion kept declaring that 
religion was the concern of the entire adminis- 
tration and teaching staff. The Division of 
Humanities conducted a survey; then in con- 
junction with the Department of Religion it 
developed a course new to the college although 
in essence already used successfully upon cer- 
tain other college campuses. It was offered 
with the following write-up: 

“Introduction to Religion. A comparative 
study of three major and related faiths— 
Judaism, Catholicism, and Protestantism— 
their beliefs and institutions, and some con- 
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tributions of each to contemporary life and 
thought.”’ Like other work in religion, it was 
open to all classes except Freshmen. 

After this course had been planned but 
before it was taught, the Dartmouth faculty 
added it and also the earlier-mentioned course 
in Living Religions to a list of various electives 
in Humanities any two of which would satisfy 
one of the college requirements for graduation. 
Under such favorable auspices the new course 
could be advantageously chosen by the average 
Dartmouth man. Offered for the first time 
in the fall term of 1948-49 it was elected by 
eighty-four students, a somewhat larger num- 
ber than anticipated. 

At its start the course faced the usual basic 
problems: what should be included in it, and 
how should it be taught? In regard to the 
former question, after a brief introduction on 
definitions and methods of study, the syllabus 
swung into an examination of the related 
faiths, according to their chronological origins. 
For each one of the three an explanatory book 
was chosen: Isserman, What Is Judaism); 
Brunini, Whereon to Stand; and Nichols, 
Primer for Protestants. Supplemental read- 
ings included: Ferm, Religion in the Twentieth 
Century; Houf, What Religion Is and Does, and 
various recent periodicals. Identities and 
contrasts between the faiths were explained, 
with more concern over resemblances than 
differences. The concluding weeks involve a 
synthesis, as on typical ideas and problems 
underlying all religions, and treat such factors 
as God, prayer, and mental peace, and such 
specific manifestations as the Eastern Orthodox 
Church, the Society of Friends, social religion, 
Neo-Orthodoxy, and the Ecumenical Move- 
ment. 

The other question was equally important: 
How should the class be organized and con- 
ducted? This became in part a matter of 
expediency, and of experiment and adjustment 
as we went along. I was the only teacher 
available for the course; the tradition of the 
college does not favor large undivided lecture 
groups. I arranged, therefore, to have the 
class meet all together on two days a week, 
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with somewhat informal lectures and ques- 
tions by me, and free interruptions from the 
students at any moment. For the remaining 
session each week, we have been meeting in 
four discussion sections, averaging twenty 
each. Occasionally visiting lecturers have 


| been brought before the full class: Robert 


Frost on the spiritual aspects of life, a Jewish 
professor on his own faith, President John S. 
Badeau of the American University at Cairo on 
Islam; and Dartmouth’s Eugen Rosenstock- 
Huessy on Karl Barth and the Continental 
Theology. Hour examinations and shorter 
quizzes have helped determine grades and have 
edified me, their reader. 

Although no student has been asked to state 
his religion, it has become obvious that while 
the majority are Protestants or skeptics there 
are many Catholics and Jews. The usual lack 
of background information has become ap- 
parent, as when a large number of Protestants 
and Catholics manifested surprise in learning 
that St. Paul was not one of Jesus’ twelve 
disciples and took care to record that fact in 
their notebooks for future reference. The 
students, however, have thrown themselves 
into the task of learning and evaluating such 
basic concepts as the Covenants, Old and 
New; original sin; the Immaculate Conception; 
justification by faith; and the views of the 
hitherto undiscovered Schleiermacher. But 
much more interest has been manifested in 
practical matters like Jewish festivals, the 
thoroughgoing education of the Catholic 
priest in contrast to the more ambiguous prep- 
aration of the Protestant minister, and the 
relation of religion to the population problem. 
Anything can be and has been said, factually, 
objectively, and in tolerant spirit. The class 
on its own initiative has with apparent un- 


animity held that its main Protestant author 
would have written a more convincing Primer 
had he handled Catholicism less bitingly and 
in a more irenic spirit. Although no one on 
either side of the desk indulges in senti- 
mentality, the idealistic aspects of religion 
have made a marked impression. An un- 
planned high point of response was rendered 
by the class when I read a newspaper clipping 
telling of a young Dartmouth graduate who 
after training in psychiatry had pursued mis- 
sionary work in Malaya, where, refusing to 
use armed protection, he had died at the hands 
of a nationalistic mob only three days pre- 
viously. 

It is too early to evaluate such a course with 
finality. Certainly in it there is room for 
improvement. At least, however, it may be 
said to have arisen from a grass-roots demand 
on the part of students and faculty, and it 
offers hope for further experimentation on 
more than one campus. Student participa- 
tion in it has encouraged its teacher and will 
constitute a concluding happy memory now 
that he is about to leave his present position 
for one in a graduate school of religion on the 
opposite coast. Dartmouth to him will re- 
main not merely the not-so-small college 
which like others before him he loved in his 
student days and in which long afterward he 
gladly taught; rather it will be symbolized by a 
restless company of informally garbed youths 
with vigorous open faces asking questions both 
fantastic and pointed, and pursuing ideas to 
the far corners of a realm which ought to be 
the inheritance of every student, but which 
through the inhibitions of the present com- 
petitive and secular age has become largely 
closed to those to whom it should mean the 
most. 
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The Maladjustment of Palestinian Economy 
Under Herod 


GEORGE W. 


ALESTINE, during the reign of Herod, 

was in a continual state of tension. 

Social unrest and political disturbances 
were widespread throughout the land. The 
causes of this tension were varied in nature, 
but economic forces played an important part. 
Little attention has been given to the economy 
of Palestine during this period by either social 
scientists or theologians.! Simkhovitch is an 
illustration of this neglect. Although he is 
essentially an economic historian, his otherwise 
excellent book Toward the Understanding of 
Jesus omits almost entirely consideration of 
the economics of Palestine during the time of 
Jesus. The economic conditions of this period 
have been studied by socialist writers, as for 
example Kautsky in his Foundations of Christ- 
iantity and Kaltoff in his Rise of Christianity. 
Both, however, present a biased viewpoint in 
that they use this period as additional proof of 
the Marxian materialistic interpretation of 
history. 

In recent years considerable progress has 
been made in economic historical research, and 
as a result, new insights have been obtained on 
the reasons for economic behaviour in the past. 
This study seeks to apply some of these 
insights to a study of the economy of Palestine 
at the time of the birth of Jesus. 

Unlike our modern economy, that of Pales- 
tine was predominantly public and not private 
in nature. The system was operated mainly 
to raise governmental revenues from the eco- 
nomic surpluses of the people. This paper 
therefore studies the fiscal or revenue-raising 
system of both the Romans and the Jews and 
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seeks to appraise the ability of the economy to 
support this double structure. 

The reign of Augustus inaugurated a new 
fiscal system throughout the Roman world. 
Under the late republic, conditions had been 
very unfavorable. The succession of civil 
wars had led to political and economic chaos. 
A policy of free trade was extended. Within 
this vast area, economic life quickened, and 
there was general prosperity. Economic sta- 
bility was further developed by a well reg- 
ulated monetary system.? Private property 
was safeguarded, and as a result, the accumula- 
tion of capital was encouraged. Probably 
never before in human history had there been 
so great a capital accumulation. It was not 
again to be duplicated until the coming of the 
modern era in the sixteenth century. It is 
therefore little wonder that the provinces of 
the empire were loud in praise of Augustus. 

One of the most important reforms of 
Augustus was the fiscal administration of the 
provinces. For decades the provinces had 
been ruthlessly despoiled by the system of 
“farming”? taxes. The inhabitants of these 
territories were bled white by the “publicani.” 
They were either individuals or private cor- 
porations which had won the concession of 
collecting taxes. This function was supervised 
by the local Roman governor who was spend- 
ing a voluntary exile from Rome in order to 
reap enough funds for bribing the investigators 
of his administration when he returned home 
and still have enough left over to live his 
remaining years in luxury. This vicious 
system was terminated by the emperor who 
now had taxes collected by imperial officers. 
The graft of the publicani was eliminated and 
taxes were levied on an accurate basis through 
a census. 

Palestine came under this new system. The 
correspondence between Herod and the em- 
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peror includes a discussion on the desirability 
of a census. By this device the tax capacity 
of the province was determined more ac- 
curately than under the old system. In ac- 
cordance with the general Roman procedure, 
the tax appraisal was on a local basis, and so 
Judaea was subdivided into what may be cor- 
rectly described as tax districts.* This local 
appraisal considered not only the size of the 
population but also the wealth of the in- 
habitants. On this basis Rome imposed both 
a poll tax and also a property tax on the wealth 
of the individuals.‘ 

Other taxes were also levied. Tolls were 
collected on bridges and roads. The Romans 
imposed external or customs taxes. On the 
frontiers throughout the empire, customs 
stations were numerous for Pliny tells us that 
on his journey at “every stopping place by 
land or sea, some tax was levied.’’® Klausner, 
in commenting on the custom tax as far as it 
affected Judaea, states that it was 2} percent 
on the value of goods being transported.® 

This imperial fiscal system was administered 
by both Roman and Jewish officials. The 
chief Roman fiscal officer was the procurator.’ 
The taxes were actually collected by local 
Jewish gatherers or “‘publicans.” The new 
Roman fiscal system sought to limit the exac- 
tions of the publicans, who were supposed to 
take only a compensation limited to a percent- 
age of the revenues which they collected. 
Irregularities probably occurred, for Luke tells 
of the publicans who came to John the Baptist 
and asked: “What shall we do? and he said 
unto them, exact no more than that which is 
appointed you.’’® 

There is no way of determining accurately 
the purposes to which the revenues were ap- 
plied. Undoubtedly considerable sums went 
to the imperial treasury in Rome. However, 
a large part was spent within Palestine for 
public improvements, such as roads and public 
buildings. The Middle East was an important 
outpost of the empire. It was a center of 
trade and at the same time it constituted the 
frontier against the Parthians. 

In addition to the Roman tax system, there 


was also a Jewish fiscal burden. The local 
Jewish government imposed a number of civil 
revenues. There were also ecclesiastical im- 
posts and the temple tax was a heavy burden.? 
This imposition of the “sacred silver” was 
authorized and protected by the Roman 
government.'° It would seem that the Jewish 
tax burden combining both civil and eccle- 
siastical exactions, was very much larger in 
amount than the Roman imposts. Some idea 
of the fiscal burden placed upon Palestine may 
be derived from the figures given by Josephus. 
From these statistics it would seem that Herod 
received an annual income of 1600 talents or 
approximately $3,300,000 computed on a gold 
basis." 

The vast revenues of Herod were made 
necessary by his extensive public improve- 
ments.” Throughout his domain he con- 
structed many public works, such as theatres 
and harbor improvements. The temple of 
Jerusalem was reconstructed. He also re- 
paired the citadel at a vast expense.’* The 
royal court of Herod was also lavish and re- 
quired an enormous revenue. The most 
vicious aspect of Herod’s fiscal system was the 
vast expenditure which he made outside of his 
own territory." 

Josephus comments on his “building cities 
after an extravagant manner and erecting 
temples not in Judaea indeed, for that would 
not have been borne... but still he did this 
in the country out of our bounds, and in the 
cities thereof.’"® Josephus further states that 
Herod bestowed generous subsidies ‘‘on cities, 
both in Syria and in Greece, and in all the 
places he came to in his voyages; for he seems 
to have conferred, and that after a most 
plentiful manner, what would minister to 
many necessities, and the building of public 
works, and gave them the money that was 
necessary to such works as wanted it, to sup- 
port them upon the failure of their other 
revenues.””® 

Was the economy of Palestine in this period 
able to support this heavy double fiscal bur- 
den? An examination of the agriculture, 
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manufacture and trade of Palestine supplies 
the answer. 

The agriculture of Palestine was on the 
whole poor. True, certain sections had a 
degree of fertility. In Galilee, according to 
Josephus, “‘the soil is universally rich and 
fruitful and full of the plantations of trees of 
all sorts, insomuch that it invites the most 
slothful to take pains in its cultivation.” 
However, Palestine in general was not fertile, 
and the land had to be worked with the sweat 
of the brow. 

As in most ancient civilizations the /atifundia 
system of large estates prevailed. It had 
developed in the days of the first Isaiah, and 
by the time of Jesus the large estates had 
spread throughout the entire countryside. 
These were managed by stewards and manned 
largely by bond servants. The ancient /ati- 
fundia system generally developed with the 
rise of commerce. This field of economic 


activity brought large profits to the merchant 
class. However, the opportunities for in- 
vestment were few. Replacement by the 


merchants in their own business was in most 
cases inadvisable, as expansion of their opera- 
tions was usually not possible. Manufacture 
expanded very little in the ancient economy, 
and so there was small demand for capital from 
this field. The redundant commercial capital 
therefore found placement in urban and rural 
land. In the cities the merchant princes 
erected their palaces, and in the country they 
bought up the plots of the small farmers and 
consolidated them into vast estates. The 
small farmers became tenants or drifted to the 
towns and cities. In either case there was a 
large landless class. The Jewish tenant farmer 
was generally in a very unsatisfactory state, 
for Palestine suffered severely from the 
system of absentee-landlordism. 

Manufacture, as mentioned before, was very 
undeveloped in Palestine. It particularly 
lacked the necessary raw materials. Further- 
more the local demand for manufactured goods 
was very small. The buying power of the 
Jews was meagre, and the excavations of the 
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homes of the lower classes show pitifully low 
standards of living.’* Klausner erroneously 
states that “the Jews had something like 
factories” and bases this generalization on the 
reference to the “families of the fair linen 
workshop of the house of Ashbe’a.’?® This 
statement clearly refers to domestic handi- 
craft and not to factory production. 

Domestic trade was unimportant. As men- 
tioned before, the mass of the population had 
small buying power and limited demand for 
goods. The small town shopkeeper and the 
itinerant peddler scarcely made a living. 

The foreign trade of Palestine was con- 
siderable. Agricultural produce could be 
marketed with those countries which devoted 
their interests to commerce. Thus Tyre and 
Sidon went out of their way to maintain peace 
with Herod “because their country was 
nourished by the king’s country.’”° Palestine 
also exported fish to foreign countries. While 
exports consisted mainly of foodstuffs, imports 
were largely in the form of luxury products and 
manufactured goods. More than half of the 
articles of commerce mentioned in the Midrash 
and the Talmud came from abroad.” This 
foreign trade was therefore unsound in nature. 
On the one hand it drained the nation of the 
foodstuffs which the masses could well have 
used, and supplied mainly the needs of the 
upper class for ornament and ostentation. 
This adverse balance of trade, or excess of 
exports over imports, was partly paid for by 
what is called in modern economic terminology 
“remittances” and “tourist expenditures.” 
The Jews of the Diaspora sent considerable 
funds to the home land. Likewise the pil- 
grims, “the devout men out of every nation 
under heaven”, brought large sums _ into 
Palestine with them.” However the enormous 
sums raised in Palestine and exported abroad 
undoubtedly made the total balance of pay- 
ments very unfavorable. 

From this study certain conclusions may 
now be drawn. The Roman fiscal system 
was, on the whole, moderate in its demands on 
the economy of Palestine. However, on top 
of this imperial system was placed the much 
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MALADJUSTMENT OF PALESTINIAN ECONOMY UNDER HEROD 


§ creater Jewish tax burden which was both 
civil and ecclesiastical in its scope. Moreover, 
a large part of the funds raised by Herod was 
spent outside Palestine. At the same time 
the agriculture, manufacture and trade of 
Palestine contained weak elements, and the 
economy as a whole was incapable of main- 
taining the onerous fiscal burden imposed on 
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Research Abstracts 


Research in the History of Religions 
1947-1948 


CHARLES S. BRADEN 
Northwestern University 


The harvest in the field of the History of Religions 
in 1947-1948 is meager. A disproportionate share of 
that which has appeared has been upon Islamic sub- 
jects. Indeed, if the articles written by Moslems them- 
selves were eliminated from the list, the Islamic articles 
would be comparatively few. Why is this? A part of 
the explanation may be the inaccessibility of some 
magazines to the abstracter in which articles upon 
other fields might appear. Yet this same situation 
existed last year and the score was much better. It 
would appear that there simply has not been much 
activity in this particular field. 

There has been a wealth of materia] of non-research 
character on Indian religions in Indian periodicals, and 
anyone who has access to the Review of Religion, pub- 
lished by the Columbia University Press, can find a list 
of such articles in the successive numbers of that jour- 
nal. These may prove on occasion more valuable to 
the teacher of the History of Religions than some of the 
more technical research articles which are abstracted. 
It is not surprising that there has been little done on 
Japan because of the peculiar situation existing there; 
but why there should be so little on China and India is 
not easily explained. As European journals become 
more regular in their appearance in our libraries, we 
may hope for more articles from European scholars. 
Apparently not enough scholarly work is being done 
by American students of the History of Religions. 
The field definitely needs some additional stimulus to 
make it adequately productive. 


I. CuINESE RELIGIONS 


J. J. L. Duyvendak, “The Philosophy of Wu Wei” 
(Etudes Asiatique, Nos. 3/4, 1947, pp. 81-102). A 
study of the principle of Wu Wei or non-action in 
Chinese thought as it appears in Lao Tzu’s, Tao Teh 
Ching and the writings of Chuangtzu, against a cosmo- 
logical background in which Wu Wei is identified with 
the character of the way or Tao itself, and in which 
Te, virtue or power is of magic potency. On its indi- 
vidual side, lasting vitality becomes purpose and result 
of the practice of Wu Wei and is quite amoral. Applied 


to a prince, he becomes pacifist. The amoral nature of 
Wu Wei leads practically, the author thinks, to the 
Fa-chia or School of Law. Never put into full practice, 
the theories of that school lie back of the policy of 
Chin Shih Huang-ti, who unified China in 221 B.C. 
and destroyed the Confucian classics. It finds its 
place in later Chinese society “never to force things, to 
allow everything to follow its own natural course, to 
interfere as little as possible with situations that will 
straighten themselves out—that is Chinese political 
wisdom.” 

Robert Des Rotours, ‘“‘Confucianisme et Chris- 
tianisme” (Sinologica, Vol. 1, pp. 231-245). After a 
brief discussion of Confucius, the Confucian classics, and 
the elevation of Confucius to the rank of deity, the 
author traces the attitude of Christianity toward 
Chinese rites regarded as religious. From the time of 
Father Ricci who admitted freely the practice of 
certain customs which he did not regard as directly con- 
trary to Catholic dogma, the changing attitude of the 
church is followed to the present. Condemned in 1742 
by the Vatican, the rites were prohibited to Catholics 
until recently, when on the understanding that certain 
of the rites in connection with Confucius were not re- 
garded as religious, in 1939 the church greatly modified 
its position to permit Chinese Catholics to engage in 
celebrations in honor of Confucius under certain con- 
ditions which are given in detail. A good résumé of 
the attitudes of the present government toward Con- 
fucius appears. Incidentally, Protestant attitudes are 
also indicated. The West has much to learn from the 
Chinese, thinks the author, who finds the doctrine “du 
Juste Mileu” one that so-called Christian Europe 
greatly lacks. 

“Contemporary Chinese Cults,” by Clarence Burton 
Day. Far Eastern Quarterly. Vol. 1, pp. 294-99. 
1947. 

A report based on field work carried out by the au- 
thor and students at Hangkow University in China. 
They sought to find out at first hand what the ordinary 
householder wishes to obtain for himself and family 
through religious practices. Most frequently reported 
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RESEARCH ABSTRACTS 


were (1) desire for protection of life and property; (2) 
adjustment to the natural forces of the environment; 
(3) peace and harmony in home life; (4) success in the 
struggle for a decent livelihood; but also, (5) salvation 
from a very definite and horrible hell and the attain- 
ment of heaven. 

Emma Louis Benignus, “Current Religious Trends 
in China” (Journal of Bible and Religion, Vol. XV, pp. 
199-205). A brief résumé of what is happening in and 
to the various religions in China. Confucianism still 
remains the dominant cultural force—in the main ra- 
tional and humanistic in character— ancestor worship 
persists except among a small minority. Buddhism, 
despite the apparent disrepair of many of their build- 
ings, still exerts a powerful influence on Chinese life. 
Taoism is decadent in its popular expression, and 
academic in its philosophic phase. Islam shows sur- 
prising vitality as does Christianity, being influential 
out of all proportion to its numbers. Roman Catholic 
Christianity displays unusual vigor and has a strong 
leadership. Suggestions are made as to what must be 
done if Christianity is to make an appeal to the Chinese 
people. Some surprising evidences of inter-faith 
codperation are indicated. 

Charles S. Braden, “Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions in the Contemporary Era—The Re- 
ligions of China and Japan” (Iliff Review, Vol. V, No. 2, 
pp. 50-61). After a brief discussion of the three major 
attitudes of Christianity toward non-Christian faiths, 


illustrated by actual situations in the present mis- 
sionary activity of the churches, the author turns to 
survey contemporary attitudes of the Chinese and 
Japanese to Christianity today. Interesting inter- 
faith relationships appear in China, and in Japan there 
seems to be an open door of opportunity to Chris- 
tianity if its leadership is wise. 


II. Reiicions or INpIA 


Edmund D. Soper, “Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions in the Contemporary Era—The 
Religions of India” (Jliff Review, Vol. V, No. 4, pp. 
111-121). Dr. Soper bases his article chiefly on D. S. 
Sarma, Studies in the Renaissance of Hinduism in the 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries, and is really an 
extended book-review article on that important book, 
enriched, however, by much wise and interesting com- 
ment growing out of the writer’s wide reading on and 
acquaintance with Hinduism and India—to which he 
has gone, after retirement from Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute, for a three years’ period to teach in the Leonard 
Theological Seminary in Jubblepore, India. 


III. Istam 


C. R. Avery, Jr., “Moslem Life in Turkey Today” 
(Moslem World, Vol. 37, pp. 185-191, 1947). A some- 
what popular description of Moslem life as seen chiefly 
in modern Istanbul after almost a quarter of a century 
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under the modern Turkish reform government which 
disestablished Islam as the religion of the state. 

Richard N. Frye, “The Réle of Abu Muslim in the 
Abbasid Revolt” (Moslem World, Vol. 37, pp. 28-38, 
1947). The author concludes, on the basis of a 
lengthy argument, that Abu Muslim, a missionary of 
the Abassids to Khurasan where the revolt against the 
Umayyad caliphate first achieved success, “was not 
pro-Iranian or anti-Muslim, but loyally pro-Abassid 
and a good Muslim. He was first a political man, 
whose objective was the overthrow of the Umayyad 
power, and at the beginning he probably was not too 
particular who helped him.” He finds no evidence 
“that Abu Muslim himself tried to make a fusion of 
Islamic and Iranian beliefs.” 

Jno. E. Merrill, “Dr. Bell’s Critical Analysis of 
Quran” (Moslem World, Vol. 37, pp. 134-148, 1947). 
A lengthy summary and critical review article on Dr. 
Richard Bell’s The Quran, Translated with a Critical 
Re-arrangement of the Surahs (T. & T. Clark, Edin- 
burgh, Vol. I, 1937; Vol. II, 1939.). An excellent 
description of Dr. Bell’s scholarly method, and a 
reasonable criticism thereof. 

Sulaiman Nadvi, “The Sovereignty of Allah” 
(Islamic Culture, Vol. 22, pp. 237-249, July, 1948). 
“None can command except God,” declares the Koran; 
therefore, Allah alone is the real supreme master in 
Islam. But there are two kinds of commands of 
Allah: those which have been revealed as Shari’at 
through the holy prophet and those which are vested 
inherently in the creation of the universe, the so- 
called natural laws. These are illustrated in numerous 
ways from the Koran and the traditions, and the im- 
plications drawn for contemporary life. 

Abdulhak Adnan Adwar, “Islam and Western 
Thought in Turkey” (The Middle East Journal, Vol. 1, 
pp. 270-280, July, 1947). Traces the interaction be- 
tween Islamic and western thought in Turkey from the 
eleventh century until the present. After an early 
attempt by the conqueror of Constantinople, Mehmet, 
to create a true interaction of Islamic and western 
culture, little was done to bring them together until 
the 18th century, and that with little lasting result. 
The first extensive interaction came with the new Turk 
movement in 1908. Western books began to be 
translated into Turkish, and western philosophy and 
comparative religion were introduced into the Uni- 
versity of Istanbul. This provoked an Orthodox 
reaction. In 1923 the caliphate was abolished and the 
canon law abolished. The new republic replaced 
Islamic dogma with positivistic dogma, so there was 
still no free interaction of Islamic and western thought. 
As late as 1946 a committee of government consented 
to a discussion of the problem of the teaching of 
modern catechism, an event regarded by the author 
as of supreme significance, for within the last twenty 
years no such discussion has been possible in political 
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or even in cultural gatherings. Does this herald the 
approach of a period of freedom within which western 
and Islamic thought may indeed freely interact one 
upon the other? 

Frank Rosenthal, ‘The ‘Muslim Brethren’ in 
Egypt” (Moslem World, Vol. 37, pp. 278-291, 1947). 
A brief description of the contents of a pamphlet Da 
*watuna (Our Propaganda Aims), published by a reli- 
gio-political group in Egypt, the al-[k/iwan-al-Muslimun, 
founded by Hasan al-Banna’ in 1929. Part of an 
attempt to acquaint the masses with the aims of the 
movement; “to make the organization attractive to as 
large a number as possible and to explain and evaluate 
modern political life from the point of view of popular 
Islam.’”’ The movement was said to have half a mil- 
lion sympathizers in Egypt in 1945. Interesting 
modern trend in Islam. 

Dr. Erwin G. J. Rosenthal, “Some Aspects of Is- 
lamic Political Thought” (Jslamic Culture, Vol. 22, 
pp, 1-17, Jan., 1948). A study of certain aspects of 
Islamic political thought, including the theory of the 
Khilafah or Caliphate in Orthodox Islam, following the 
exposition of Al-Mawardi. The author discusses 
political theory among Moslems as seen from various 
points of view. He deals first with the Caliphate, 
following the exposition of the Orthodox Al-Mawardi. 
He then looks at the problem of government, whether 
by a Moslem ruler or not, of how to govern, here follow- 
ing a book by Ibn-at Tiqtaga for “him who governs 
the people and directs the affairs.” Averroes, or Ibn 
Rushd, represents the philosophical approach, which 
regards the ideal state as a nomocracy rather than a 
theocracy. He ends with a discussion of the views of 
Ibn Khaldun, the systematic philosopher of history, 
who sees the Shari’a as only one important factor in 
the state and its natural development. “He realized 
for the first time in history the principal importance of 
a stable economy, etc.” 

M. Saghir Hasan Al-Musumi, “Rational Outlook as 
Obtained in the Thought Process of the Sahabah” 
(Islamic Culture, vol. 22, pp. 119-127, April, 1948). 
The author attempts to assess the amount of rational- 
ization that entered into the differences of opinion held 
by the Sahabah, or Companions of the Prophet, those 
who actually knew and associated with him during his 
life time, on the various fundamental theological 
problems, such as: the unity of God; anthropomorph- 
ism; the beatific vision; the irrevocable decree of 
Allah, etc. His method is to quote and interpret the 
extant sayings of the Companions on these topics. 
These have been of great influence in the building of 
Islamic jurisprudence and thought. 

Joseph Somogyi, “Buda in the Days of Islam” 
(Moslem W orld, Vol. 37, pp. 214-223, 1947). Hungary 
for four centuries was the “shield of Christianity” 
against Moslem attacks upon Christian Europe. But, 
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in 1526 Hungary was defeated and for a century and a 
half was under Moslem domination. This article 
describes Buda, the capital, (in 1872 combined with a 
city on the other side of the Danube to form Budapest) 
during the 145 years it was under Moslem rule. Few 
monuments of the period remain, but the famous baths 
and cafés of Budapest, the author regards as a direct 
inheritance of the long Islamic occupation of the city. 

D. Van Der Meulen, ‘Muslim Problems Connected 
with an Independent Indonesia” (Moslem World, Vol. 
37, pp. 292-300, 1947). The fact that Indonesia will 
be the greatest homogeneous independent Moslem 
state is seen as creating certain problems. Its masses 
have charged misfortunes hitherto to their governance 
at the hands of unbelievers. This comfort will no 
longer be possible. Also, full freedom will have to be 
given to Christian propaganda—more complete than 
before under western rule—if they are to be accepted 
into the United Nations. New methods of propaganda 
by Christians will arise. This freedom will result in a 
more active participation in public affairs by this better- 
educated minority. It may likewise result in restrict- 
ing in the name of economy the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
which a foreign government felt unable to curtail. 
This will be a serious matter for Islam. 

W. M. Watt, ‘New Paths to Islam” (Internationa! 
Review of Missions, Vol. 36, pp. 74-80, January, 1947). 
Not a research article, but a most interesting illustra- 
tion of syncretism in the history of religion. On various 
mission fronts are appearing instances of fellowship 
between Christians and Moslems at the religious level 
without attempts at conversion either way. What 
can be done in this area? It is suggested that in the 
struggle between secularism and Islamic belief in God, 
Christians can strengthen the hand of Moslems in their 
defense of their belief in God. Also, in the attack of 
modern criticism upon Islamic foundations, Christian- 
ity can help Moslems to find intellectually satisfying 
ways of preserving the essential values which are worth 
preserving, and Christianity is not likely to succeed 
among Moslems so long as it fails to preserve these. 
An interesting defense of this view of the author is 
presented. He insists that in so doing he is in no 
sense denying the ultimate aim of the Christian mission 
which he states as “the rebirth of all Muslims by water 
and the Spirit after confessing Jesus as Lord.” 

Joachim Wach, “Spiritual Teachings in Islam: A 
Study” (Journal of Religion, vol. 28, pp. 263-280, 
October, 1948). Reacting strongly against the formal 
type of study of religions and the choosing out of 4 
sacred literature “nuggets” of truth, without regard to 
their context, he offers here a study of a Moslem Sui 
writer of the eleventh century which he thinks repre- 
sents “the aspirations of Moderate Sufism, whose 
function could be characterized as that of a leaven in 
the dough of the Islamic community.” The study is 
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of The Unveiling of the Veiled by Al Jujwiri, d. 1087- 
1091, translated by R. A. Nicholson (Luzac, London 
1936). No brief abstract of the book is possible here, 
but it will repay the student of Islamic and indeed of 
Christian mysticism, to consider it carefully. The 
points of resemblance between Sufi and Christian 
mysticism are numerous and striking, particularly the 
common emphasis on love. 

S. M. Zwemer, “‘Al Haramain: Mecca and Medina” 
(Moslem World, Vol. 37, pp. 7-15, 1947). The article, 
all but the next to the last paragraph of which was 
written by the author in 1900, is a description of the 
sacred cities, Mecca and Medina, the principal sacred 
sites and objects as well as the ceremonies performed 
by Moslem pilgrims at the various shrines. The new 
paragraph includes a quotation from a recent traveller 
across Arabia, and is introduced to show that after 
nearly half a century there has been little or no change 
in the inaccessibility of the sacred areas to non-Moslems. 
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IV. PRIMITIVE 


Francis P. Magoun, Jr., “On Some Survivals of 
Pagan Belief in Anglo-Saxon England” (Harvard The- 
ological Review, Vol. 40, pp. 33-46, 1947). The mana 
concept seems to be clearly referred to in several pas- 
sages in Old English Charms and heavenly grace in 
Beowulf is equated by the author with Christianized 
personal mana. 

Western LaBarre, “The Aymara Indians of the 
Lake Titaca Plateau, Bolivia,” (The American Anthro- 
pologist, Vol. 50, No. 1, Part 2, Memoir * 68, pp. 165- 
195, 1948). Section 4 of this Memoir on the Aymara 
Indians is devoted to a discussion of their magic and 
religion. It treats in some detail of their general god 
concept, gods and demons, rites and worship, omens 
and divination, dreams...house magic, and their 
dances and fiestas etc. It includes an excellent bibli- 
ography dealing with every phase of Aymara life, in- 
cluding their religion. The author did extensive field 
work in the area. 
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New Testament Research 


CLARENCE T. CRAIG 
Yale University 


Martin Albertz, Die Botschaft des Neuen Testa- 
mentes, I, Die Entstehung des Evangeliums. Ziirich, 
1947. 

This is the first volume of a new Introduction which 
is being developed according to principles of form- 
criticism by the author of one of the first monographs 
illustrating this method. He classifies the words of 
Jesus under four headings: the law and its consumma- 
tion, prophecy and its fulfillment, the transformation 
of wisdom, and the self-witness of Jesus. A. finds a 
sevenfold division both in Q and in our Gospel of 
Matthew. Mark and Luke are assigned to the tradi- 
tional authors, but with the Fourth Gospel, he finds 
the church tradition untenable. A. finds threefold 
and seven-fold divisions also in Mark and John. The 
book ends with a survey of the non-canonical gospels, 
and the problem of the origin of a four-fold canon. 
This first volume is far more stimulating than the even 
more conservative Introduction by Michaelis. Both 
of them, incidentally, were assistants to Deissmann at 
the close of the First World War. 

C. K. Barrett, The Holy Spirit and the Gospel 
Tradition. S. P. C. K. London—New York, 1947. 

This is an important synoptic investigation which 
deserves a full review. The problem with which the 
author deals, which leads him to a survey of most of 
the synoptic material, is why these gospels make so 
little of the Spirit. He opposes Leisegang’s derivation 
of the Spirit from extra-biblical sources. The reason 
is to be found in the hidden messiahship of Jesus. The 
background of the birth stories is not that of pagan 
ideas of gods as fathers, but the creative power of the 
Spirit, as in Gen. 1.2 etc. Stress on virginity is non- 
Jewish, but the birth of Jesus introduces God’s new act 
of creation. The messianic office involved endowment 
with the Spirit at baptism. In the temptation narra- 
tives, theological and psychological categories overlap. 
The entire career of Jesus involved a struggle with the 
evil spirits. Baptism with pmeumati and puri origi- 
nally meant “wind and fire”, both of which were in- 
struments of judgment. “Finger” is more original 
than “Spirit” in Luke 11.20 (vs. Matt. 12.28). Jesus 
did not claim the Spirit because he was keeping his 
messiahship secret. 

Matthew Black, An Aramaic Approach to the 
Gospels and Acts. Oxford, 1946. 

A scholarly and dispassionate discussion of the 
evidence concerning Aramaic influence by a specialist. 
He discusses in turn the influence of Aramaic syntax, 
grammar and vocabulary on the New Testament, the 
influence of Semitic poetic forms, possible mistransla- 


tions, and Aramaic as a cause of variant readings. He 
insists that Targumic Aramaic is not the primary 
authority for the language of Jesus. In the New 
Testament, we have to do with a translation tradition 
which reveals its Aramaic origin, but it is not possible 
to say whether any of the sources were written or oral. 
Outside of the sayings of Jesus, only the Markan 
narrative shows a similar Semitic style; in Matthew 
and Luke it is found only in the words of Jesus. There 
is slight evidence for an Aramaic source in the speeches 
in Acts. John used an Aramaic sayings tradition. 
The translation of the Aramaic tradition is usually 
literary rather than literal; it involved interpretation 
and therefore was something of a targum by the 
evangelist. The Western text is more Aramaic, and 
shows the time of a fluid text where local tradition led 
to some alteration of language before the rise of a Greek 
Vulgate. 

Matthew Black, ‘The ‘Son of Man’ in the Old 
Biblical Literature.” Expository Times. Vol. LX p. 
11-15. Oct. 1948. 

One of two articles which deal with the “Son of 
Man” in the series in this magazine on unsolved biblical 
problems in New Testament study. Both are refuta- 
tions of Campbell (see below); this one summarizes 
the monograph by Erik Sjérberg, Der Menschensohn 
im Athiopisch Henochbuch (Lund, 1946). Black would 
minimize influence from an oriental myth of a heavenly 
man. Daniel is “not mythology, but symbolic escha- 
tology.” The emendation by Charles of En. 71 was 
unjustified, for the apotheosis of Enoch is corroborated 
by II and III Enoch. There Enoch becomes a di- 
vine-human mediator. B. denies a real preéxistence 
for the Son of man in Enoch 48. 

John Bowman, “The Background of the Term, 
‘Son of Man’”. Expository Times, LIX, p. 283-8 
(1948). 

Dalmann’s denial that Jesus could have referred to 
himself as Barnasha was based on the assumption that 
Targ. Onkeles was early Palestinian Aramaic, which is 
not true. B. believes that “it is almost certain” that 
Jesus used it of himself. He denies that the Son of 
Man passages in I Enoch are a Christian interpolation. 
III Enoch shows that the book existed in its present 
form at least by the third century and presumably 
earlier. In rabbinic literature Enoch is identified with 
Metatron. The Similitudes of Enoch identify Son of 
man with Enoch and also with the Anointed. No- 
where is there the three-fold equation, Metatron- 
Enoch-Messiah. In III Enoch, Metatron-Enoch is 
called “My Servant”, but it is not clear that the union 
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was made before this. Against Black, he holds that 
in Enoch 48 the “Son of Man” is preéxistent. 

J. Y. Campbell, “The Origin and Meaning of the 
Term Son of Man.” Journ. of Theol. Studies, Vol. 
XLVIII, pp. 145-ff., 1947. 

The author denies that Enoch gives any explanation 
of the gospel usage. The manuscripts which we possess 
of the Ethiopic Enoch are late and involve textual 
corruption. All of the “Son of Man” passages are 
Christian interpolations. Derivation from Dan. 7.13 
is also rejected. He finds the original in an Aramaic 
phrase meaning “this son of man.” 

J. Y. Campbell, “The Origin and Meaning of the 
Christian Use of the Work Ekklesia.” Journ. of Theol. 
Studies, Vol. XLIX, pp. 130-43, 1948. 

The author denies that it is derived from the LXX 
translation of gahal. Luke does not explain its origin, 
though it may be due to the Hellenists. In Greek, 
the word ekklesia is used of any assembly, but not of 
the people composing it. C. doubts that in the Old 
Testament gahal ever meant the people of God. The 
full phrase “qahal Jahwe” occurs only seven times, 
and in only five of these cases is it rendered by ekklesia 
in the LXX. Only in Ecclesiasticus are successive 
assemblies the same ekklesia. 

In the New Testament, the word is much more 
often used of individual congregations than of the whole 
group. Therefore, the author doubts that the wider 
meaning is primary; only in Ephesians is it dominant. 
In I Peter 2.9-10, where the author speaks of the 
whole church, ekklesia is not used and it is never found 
in Rom. 1-15. C. believes that the term developed 
from its use for the local congregational meeting. 

Otto Cullmann, Die Tauflehre des Neuen Testaments. 
Ziirich, 1948. (Abhandlungen zur Theologie des Alten 
und Neuen Testaments). 

This is another attack on the denial of infant bap- 
tism on the part of Barth and Brunner. It follows a 
distinctly original line. At the baptism of Jesus he is 
proclaimed as suffering servant. His baptism is not 
for his own sins, but those of his nation. From that 
time on, “to be baptized” means to suffer and die. 
Jesus is to undergo a general baptism for men, which 
will be quite independent of their faith. John 1.29 
is a commentary on this. Christian baptism is only 
possible after the death and resurrection of Jesus when 
men can enter into this experience of dying and rising. 
Heb. 6.6 opposes a second baptism, not a second 
repentance; one cannot be crucified with Christ a 
second time. 

The sources do not permit a clear statement on\ 
whether infants were baptized in New Testament 
times. The real question concerns the meaning of 
baptism. It is not the faith of the person baptized 
which makes it valid, but his introduction into the 
body of Christ. Faith is the answer which follows 
the deed of God. The “type” of circumcision shows 
that for either a child or adult it is the rite of initiation 
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into the people of God. From Paul’s statement in I 
Cor. 7.14 that the child of even one Christian parent is 
holy, C. infers that the N. T. does not witness to the 
baptism of adolescent children of Christian parents 
any more than to the baptism of infants. 

Otto Cullmann, “Der Johanneische Gebrauch dop- 
peldeutiger Ausdriicke als Schliissel zum Verstindnis 
des vierter Evangeliums.” Theol. Zeitschrift. Vol. IV, 
pp. 360-72, Sept., 1948. 

The title accurately states the thesis, that it is 
wrong to put the “historical” and “symbolic” in opposi- 
tion, for it is the very genius of this gospel that both 
words and incidents have a double significance. The 
author begins with four examples in chapter 3, the 
double meaning of pneuma in 3.8, of anothen in 3.3, of 
“lifted up” in 3.14, and “give” in 3.16. Further ex- 
amples are of “follow” in 1.37, “temple” in 2.19, 
“living water” in 4.10, “bread of life” in 6.35, “blind” 
in 9.39, “resurrection” in 11.24, and “finished” in 13.1 
and 19.30. If the gospel was originally in Aramaic, 
1.29 could be added, but could the others be carried 
back into Aramaic? That would provide a decisive 
test for that theory concerning the original language of 
the gospel. 

W. D. Davies, Paul and Rabbinic Judaism. Lon- 
don, S. P. C. K., 1948. 

One of the most important recent pieces of research 
on Paul. The thesis of the author is that Paul was a 
pupil of Gamaliel and at every significant point of his 
teaching it is the rabbinic influence which is paramount. 
He denies any sharp division between Palestinian and 
Diaspora Judaism. Paul’s doctrine of “flesh” depends 
not on Hellenistic influence but is akin to the yetzer hara 
of the rabbis. The double attitude of Paul toward the 
law is explained as due to the idea that the Messiah 
would bring a new law. D. sees Paul and Matthew 
alike in finding Christ a new lawgiver. To be “in 
Christ” is not derived from the Mysteries or from the 
absorption of mystery ideas into Judaism before Paul. 
The apostle proclaimed the new Exodus under a new 
Moses. Romans 1-2 is parallel to the Noachian com- 
mands. Wherever the participial imperative is found, 
it shows that Paul is dependent upon Jewish materials. 
Paul’s rabbinic background is shown again in his 
aloofness to sacrificial concepts. His interpretation of 
the death of Christ is based rather on the idea that 
martyrdom is the supreme expression of obedience 
plus the doctrine of the merits of the righteous and the 
idea of solidarity. D. denies for Paul an intermediate 
kingdom of Christ and holds to reception at death of 
the resurrection body. This is not due to Hellenistic 
influence, but the rabbinic belief that the age to come is 
eternal as well as future. 

Robert M. Grant, ‘The Resurrection of the Body.” 
The Journ. of Religion, Vol. XXVIII, April, 1948, 
pp. 120-30. 

A sound survey of the biblical material, showing 
clearly the contrast between Paul’s view of a spiritual 
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resurrection, and the more usual expectation of the 
revivication of the flesh. Dr. Grant followed this 
article with a later one in the next number of this 
magazine (XXVIII, pp. 188-208) in which he gave an 
authoritative review of the patristic discussion of this 
problem, and the resultant view of the Church, that 
Paul had not really meant what he said, and that 
Christian faith did involve acceptance of the resurrec- 
tion of the flesh. 

Stig Hanson, The Unity of the Church in the New 
Testament. Uppsala, 1946. 

The author starts from the O. T. belief in one God. 
The world shows disunity, but unity is to be restored 
at the end of time. As Son of Man, Jesus incarnates 
the new people of God. The author traces the seeking 
for unity first in Greek philosophy and then in Paul. 
The chief part of the essay is devoted to Colossians 
and Ephesians. Colossians has as its theme “unity 
by the atonement of Christ.” There it is unity of the 
cosmos; in Ephesians it is the unity of the Church. 
Creation and reconciliation are both through Christ, 
and related to the Jewish New Year and Day of Atone- 
ment. The author rejects the views of Schlier and 
Kasemann concerning the influence of Iranian Ur- 
mensch speculation on these writings. 

Joachim Jeremias, Unbekannte Jesusworte, Ziirich, 
1948. (Abh. z. Theol. des. A. u N. T.) 


A new study of the uncanonical words of Jesus, 
naturally utilizing the work of Resch and Ropes and 


W. Bauer. He divides the evidence into (1) tenden- 
tially invented words; (2) tendentially altered words; (3) 
errors of memory; (4) expansions of a canonical word; 
(5) those which are suspicious because of their context; 
(6) those not genuine because of the witness; (7) 
genuine words, of which he lists 21, many of which he 
considers more reliable than most in the fourth gospel. 

Among the three incidents which he defends is the 
one on the meeting of Jesus with a head priest which is 
preserved in an Oxyrhynchus papyrus. This section 
is a condensation of his contribution to the Fridrichsen 
Festschrift. He also defends five apocalyptic words, 
four which are concerned with the work of Jesus, and 
nine which deal with the conduct of the disciples. 
Among the last is the famous word, “Raise the stone 
and there am I”, which J. defends because he thinks 
that it does not mean the omnipresence of Jesus but 
teaches a blessing on work. 

Joachim Jeremias. Die Gleichnisse Jesu. Ziirich, 
1947, (Abh. z. Theol. des A. u N. T.) 

This is the most important work on the parables 
for many years. It is based on Jiilicher’s rejection of 
allegory, and carries further and more soundly the 
attempt to root the parables in the concrete issues of 
the career of Jesus (as in A. T. Cadoux and C. H. Dodd). 
The parables were not to illustrate general truths, 
but to meet very specific problems. But we have the 
parables in the form in which they were employed by 
the later church. The first two-thirds of the book 
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deals with this use, showing how it involved a change 
of audience, application for church paranese, influence 
from the later problems, and especially the importation 
of allegorical features. Only the parables peculiar to 
Luke are free from allegory. J. shows (against T, 
W. Manson) that no dependence can be given to the 
audience assigned by the evangelist. The tendency 
was to apply more and more to the disciples and to add 
generalizing conclusions. Particularly there arose 
application to the needs of the mission and the problem 
of the delay of the parousia. 

J. divides the parables according to six great themes 
of the message of Jesus: (1) the presence of the salva- 
tion (all of these are short pictorial words rather than 
long stories); (2) God’s mercy on the sinners (stories 
which were a defense against his critics); (3) the 
coming of the crisis; (4) the demands of the hour, with 
its call to repentance and obedience; (5) discipleship, 
shown in the utmost of sacrifice and boundless love; 
(6) the consummation. The brochure closes with a 
listing of acted parables in the career of Jesus. 

G. D. Kilpatrick, The Origins of the Gospel ac. to Si. 
Matthew. Oxford, 1946. 

A real contribution to the understanding of this 
gospel, with valuable criticism of the Streeter and 
Bacon theories about the sources. 5.17-6.18 is not 
from Q but there was no separate set of M beatitudes. 
M contained no narratives; all which are added in this 
gospel came from oral tradition. Since the evangelist 
knew only Greek, the quotations which are dependent 
on the Aramaic also came to him orally. K. posits 
midrashic expansions through the reading of the gospel 
materials in the services of worship. From the use of 
O. T. lessons, quotations came to be incorporated. 

“Matthew” is not more primitive, but represents 
a re-Judaizing of the tradition. It comes from a Greek- 
speaking, not a bilingual community. K. prefers 
Tyre or Sidon to Antioch as this location. The 
evangelist was a Christian scribe who wrote with the 
official approval of his church, and the gospel was 
pseudonymous from the first. 

W. G. Kiimmel, ““Mythische Rede und Heilsgesche- 
hen im Neuen Testament.” Coniectanea Neotesta- 
mentica XI, Lund, 1947. 

In 1941, R. Bultmann published a brief study called 
Offenbarung und Heilsgeschehen in which he called for 
the de-mythicizing of the Christian message. This 
publication called forth a storm of protest from the 
conservative upholders of Heilsgeschichte. K.’s essay 
in the volume honoring Fridrichsen, is the ablest of the 
discussions of Bultmann’s position. K. holds that 
the “mythical” framework is essential to the message 
of the N. T. Yet, there are individual mythical 
elements which are not vital to the message. We must 
continue to hold that there was a saving event, 4 
divine action; a temporal sequence is indispensable. 
But though we must hold to a future consummation 0! 
the rule of God, such apocalyptic features as a 1000 year 
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reign are not essential. We cannot give up the fact 
of the resurrection, but the materializing presentations 
of the later church, including the empty tomb do not 
stand on the same plane. The virgin birth and the 
descent into Hades are also myths which are not es- 
sential to the central myth. 

W. G. Kiimmel. Das Bild des Menschen im Neuen 
Testament. Zurich, 1948. (Abh. z. Theol. des A. 
u. N. T.) 

K. traces throughout the entire New Testament a 
unitary view concerning the nature of man. The 
sinfulness of all men is presupposed, and there is no 
“inner man” which stands closer to God. Jesus did 
not teach “the infinite value of the human soul” 
(Harnack) but sonship was an eschatological gift. K. 
denies a metaphysical dualism in either Paul or John. 
Paul does not discuss the origin of sin; Rom. 5.12 ff. 
shows primarily its universality, and from Rom. 
7.14 ff. we see that it is just the “inner man’ which 
gives expression to despair. The desperate situation 
of man does not arise from his participation in matter 
but because he stands in the present evil age and 
needs God’s forgiveness. In contrast, Acts 17.28 and 
II Peter 1.4 set forth an entirely different view, that 
man is by nature akin to God. Here we find the 
intrusion of Greek ideas in contrast to the rest of the 


N. T. 
W. G. Kiimmel, “Das Urchristentum,” in Theolo- 
cische Rundschau, Neue Folge, 1948, pp. 3-50. 


A survey of the literature dealing with the origin 
of the church. The first two parts appeared during 
the war, but this is the most valuable of the three, 
containing sound criticisms of the works by Hopwood, 
Goguel, Hirsch, Grundmann, Lohmeyer and others. 
K. is skeptical toward all theories of multiple origin of 
the church. In criticizing Holl’s idea of two different 
conceptions of the church, he holds that the difference 
lies rather in the evaluation of the significance of the 
tradition about Jesus and its bearers, and difference in 
views of salvation and the attitude toward the law. 
K. believes that Acts 15 is in its correct relative place, 
but that Acts 11.27 results from a false combination by 
the author of Acts. In a forthcoming number of 
Theologische Rundschau, Kiimmel will deal with further 
studies to which he had not had access on the comple- 
tion of this article. 

Ernst Lohmeyer, Gottesknecht und Davidsohn. 
Symbolae Biblicae Upsalienses. Vastervik, 1945, p. 
155. 

This is probably the last monograph we shall have 
from this stimulating and original thinker, for he has, 
not been heard from since the Soviet overrunning of 
eastern Germany. Like so much of his writing, it 
is more suggestive and elusive than clarifying. It 
begins with a survey of the application of the name 
Servant to Jesus in the early Christian tradition. L. 
agrees that the very small number of passages shows 
that it was primarily current in the liturgical tradition. 
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He traces the influence of the Servant tradition (which 
originated in Galilee) on Matthew’s infancy stories, 
and on the tradition concerning the works of Jesus, his 
words, and his passion. The Son of David term is 
analyzed with the same thoroughness, and the relation 
of these traced to the terms Messiah and Son of Man. 
Son of Man occurs only on the lips of Jesus; Son of 
David only on the lips of others; Servant is used by no 
contemporary of Jesus. As L. paints his picture of the 
contrasting currents in the early church, particularly 
the differences between Galilee and Jerusalem, it is 
difficult to determine just what he would assign to 
Jesus himself, though we may probably assume that 
he would root the Servant tradition in Jesus himself. 
He is the Servant because he brings the eschatological 
fulfillment. L. points out that “the Messiah” as 
distinct from “the Lord’s anointed” is not witnessed 
before the first century. 

Goro Mayeda, Das Leben-Jesu Fragment Papyrus 
Egerton 2 und seine Stellung in der urchristlichen 
Literaturgeschichte. Paul Haupt, Bern, 1946. 

A new study of what its ofiginal editors called a 
“hitherto unknown gospel.” This author seems to 
write as if gospels were canonically born; though he 
insists upon the difference between this and the gospels 
written to serve gnostic and heretical propaganda and 
he admits that this betrays no heretical tendencies, 
the gospel was not intended to be authoritative. It 
was not dependent upon our canonical gospels, but was 
written for private use and edification. Its author 
had no knowledge of Palestine and does not add any- 
thing to our authentic knowledge of the life of Jesus. 
It witnesses primarily to the increased reading within 
the churches. 

T. W. Manson, The Church’s Ministry. Hodder & 
Stoughton, London, 1948, 112 pages. 

A free church reply to The Apostolic Ministry from 
the pen of one of the ablest N. T. scholars in England. 
He makes a careful survey of the N. T. evidence to 
show that the Church’s ministry is a continuation of 
the messianic ministry of Jesus. The only “essential 
ministry” is that of the risen Lord himself; all others 
are derivative, dependent, and functional. Since all 
ministries are functions exercised by the Body of 
Christ, it is the Church which is apostolic and the 
apostle is an organ of the Church. It is the call of 
Christ and the gift of his Spirit which validates any 
ministry. As the Church is the body of Christ, it is 
one in virtue of his ownership of all its parts. Our 
task, therefore, is that of expressing more perfectly a 
unity which already exists by the will of Christ. 

Otto A. Piper, “I John and the Didache of the Primi- 
tive Church.” J.B. L., LXVL, p. 437-52, 1947. 

This is an attempt to isolate primitive materials 
in I John. The author of the epistle often refers to 
truths which are held in common by himself and his 
readers in contrast to the false views held by others. 
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30 passages containing credal statements, theological 
axioms, eschatological prophecies and convictions, 
moral commandments, and ecclesiastical rules belong 
in this category of material from oral tradition. Semi- 
tisms point to Jewish origin. Christos is not used as a 
name but a title. The use of dikaios and hagios con- 
firm early Jewish character. Piper contrasts his 
position with Bultmann’s theory of a Grundschrift of 
didactic hymns. P. agrees that 1.6-10 may be a 
hymn. 

Theo. Preiss, “Le Dernier repas de Jesus fut-il un 
repas pascal?” Theologische Zeitschrift, IV (1948) pp. 
81-101. 

In a careful study of this oft-discussed problem, the 
author accepts a non-paschal date of the last supper. 
Because Jesus gave his meal a paschal association, and 
because of the proximity of the time, the idea arose 
in the oral tradition that the meal had actually been a 
passover celebration. 

Bo Reicke, The Disobedient Spirits and Christian 
Baptism. (Acta Seminarii neotestamentici upsaliensis 
XIII), Copenhagen, 1946. 

This is the most thorough study that has ever been 
made of I Peter 3.18-22. Pmeumata are both fallen 
angels and the souls of human beings, revealing de- 
pendence on the book of Enoch. The conjecture to 
insert his name is to be rejected, for it would destroy 
the point of the example of Christ. The purpose of 
the section is to exhort to frank confession of the gospel 
in a hostile world. The fallen angels are connected 
with the heathen rulers which the readers must face. 
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He understands the first half of 3.21 in the same way 
as RSV but in the latter half he would read “an under. 
taking to a loyal attitude of mind”. Syneidesis does 
not mean “conscience” here. The “type” shows the 
arrangement of a protected refuge for certain elect in 
the face of approaching catastrophe. 

Colin H. Roberts, “The Kingdom of Heaven.” 
Harv. Theol. Rev., XLI. Jan. 1948, pp. 1-8. 

A study of Luke 17.21, in which the author holds that 
neither “within” nor “among” is acceptable. He cites 
papyri for usage as “close to” and “in the hands of”. 
This supports Tertullian’s rendering, “im manu”. 
“The kingdom is a present reality, but only if you wish 
it to be so. The misconception to be removed is that 
the kingdom is something external to men, independent 
of their volitions and actions. It is a conditional'pos. 
session.” 

W. G. Wilson, “An Examination of the Linguistic 
Evidence Adduced Against the Unity of Authorship of 
the First Epistle of John and the Fourth Gospel.” 
Journ. of Theol. Studies, Vol. XLIX, pp. 147-56, 1948. 

An examination of the linguistic evidence offered by 
C. H. Dodd. W. believes that when allowance is made 
for the different length of the books, and also for the 
fact that the genuine letters of Paul illustrate similar 
variations in the use of prepositions and adverbial par- 
ticiples, the evidence is at least inconclusive. The 
absence of key words in the gospel from the epistle can 
be duplicated by an even greater absence of key Pauline 
words as found in I Corinthians in the smaller Philip- 
pians. 
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Book Reviews 


Religious Poetry 


Figures for an Apocalypse. By THOMAS MER- 
ton. Norfolk, Connecticut: New Direc- 
tions, 1947. 111 pages. $2.50. 


Thesis and antithesis have at last met to 
produce synthesis in modern poetry, and the 
result is exciting and encouraging. Here is a 
book of religious verse, much of the subject 
matter being the sort usually treated in pious 
echoes of Tennyson, but the technique is free 
verse of the most modern and wiry kind. The 
young Trappist monk who wrote this book has 
baptized the latest developments in versifica- 
tion and at the same time taken religion (as 
a literary theme) out of the mothballs. 

The longest poem provides the title for the 
book. To my mind, at times it rivals Reve- 
lation itself in its vivid picture of “last things,” 
when— 


There shall be doves’ nests, and hives of bees 

In the cliffs of the ancient apartments, 

And birds shall sing in the sunny hawthorns 

Where was once Park Avenue. 

And where Grand Central was, shall be a little hill 
Clustered with sweet, dark pine. 


Or take this vision: 


A blue-green medium dragon, swimming in the river, 

Emerges from the muddy waters, comes to romp 
awhile upon the land... . 

But no man turns to see and be surprised 

Where those grey flanks flash palely in the sun. 

Who shall gather to see an ordinary dragon, in this 
day of anger, 

Or wonder at those scales as usual as sin? 


The other poems in the book, though of less 
scope, all holdimmense promise. Gerard Man- 
ley Hopkins inevitably comes to mind. Hop- 
kins, perhaps, had the greater intensity; Merton 
nas the more dramatic imagination. ' 

A long essay appended to the book, ‘“‘Poetry 
and the Contemplative Life,” is an admirably 
clear explanation of the differences between the 
mystic and the poet, and the actual spiritual 
perils that poetic talent may entail. No very 


clear general solution is offered by Merton; in 
his own case, the problem is solved by the vow 
of obedience under which he has been placed 
by his superiors to continue writing. One can 
only be grateful that his superiors have shown 
such excellent judgment. 
CHAD WALSH 
Beloit College 


Sociology and Religion 

From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology. Trans- 
lated, edited, and with an Introduction by 
H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1946. xii + 
490 pages. $6.00. 

The Theory of Social and Economic Organiza- 
tion. By Max WEBER. Translated by A. 
M. Henderson and Talcott Parsons. Edited 
with an Introduction by Talcott Parsons. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1947. 
x + 436 pages. $6.00. 


Max Weber profoundly affected the thinking 
in such diverse fields as religion, economics, 
jurisprudence, classical history, and sociology, 
to mention only a few of his interests. Pro- 
fessor Talcott Parsons ascribes his relative lack 
of following in America, compared, for example, 
with Thorstein Veblen to other than rational 
reasons. Aside from fashions in intellectual 
topics, one obvious obstacle to wider popularity 
of Weber in the United States has been his 
language. Readers with only the ordinary 
American university knowledge of German find 
his style formidable, a style which Professors 
Gerth and Mills compare in structure to Gothic 
castle architecture with all its ramifications and 
in thought form to Platonism. Students of the 
English-speaking world will therefore deeply 
appreciate the prodigious efforts of Messrs. 
Gerth, Mills, and Parsons and the interest of 
the Oxford University Press in making these 
two additional selections available. These 
translators and editors have carefully dealt with 
Weber’s frequently complex definitions and 
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with his subtle, complicated, or ironic and 
often cautiously tentative statements. 

For religious readers, the Gerth and Mills 
volume contains such significant essays and 
fragments as The Social Psychology of the World 
Religions, The Protestant Sects and the Spirit of 
Capitalism (extension to America of some prob- 
lems raised in his Protestant Ethic), Religious Re- 
jections of the World and Their Directions, India: 
The Brahman and the Caste, The Chinese Literati, 
and others including The Sociology of Char- 
ismatic Authority, The Meaning of Discipline, 
Bureaucracy, Politics as a Vocation, and Science 
as a Vocation. The last two are of special 
relevance to Weber’s personal life since he was 
torn between his career as a scholar and his 
desire to participate more actively in politics. 
The Talcott Parsons work is a translation of 
Part I of Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft and repre- 
sents the “fullest statement of Max Weber’s 
general system of sociological theory.” Stu- 
dents of religion will find of special value such 
sections as those on charisma, authority, col- 
legiality and the separation of powers, bureauc- 


racy, and political and religious corporate 


groups. Both volumes contain valuable in- 
troductory chapters by their translators and 
editors. 

Most readers of this journal are perhaps 
more concerned initially with Weber’s reli- 
gious and cultural studies than with his more 
specialized writings on methodologies and fun- 
damental theories of sociology and cultural 
history. This brief note will therefore not at- 
tempt to evaluate his methodological or theo- 
retical works. It may be said in passing that 
he never developed, never sought to build, a 
finished system although systematizers have 
found his insights extremely helpful. To the 
very end of his life, he was growing intellec- 
tually. His premature death at the age of fifty- 
six, just as his lifelong research and critical 
thinking were beginning to bear fruit, left in- 
complete most of his contemplated projects. 
The Parsons volume, as already suggested, 
contains considerable material which may be 
regarded as the nearest approach to Weber’s 
systematic theoretical statement. 
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Of all Weber’s publications, the average 
American student knows best his famous essay, 
also translated by Professor Parsons, The Prot- 
estant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism (New 
York: Scribners, 1930). It is unfortunately 
out of print despite the persistent demand for 
it. Important as this volume is, it is only a 
part of his historical series and a full grasp of 
its methods, premises, and implications requires 
some understanding of at least his other essays 
on world religions, a requirement which both 
the Gerth and Mills and the Parsons volumes 
directly help to meet. The reviewer has met 
surprisingly many students of religion who, 
seemingly less well acquainted with the more 
significant writings by such scholars as Som- 
bart, actually believe that H. M. Robertson, 
Albert Hyma and others like them have under- 
mined the essential theses of this and other 
Weber works. The prevalence of such illusions, 
based on the lack of familiarity with the most 
elementary techniques and premises of Weber, 
suggest the necessity of confining this note to 
several comments on these factors and their 
relevance by recapitulating the Robertson at- 
tack as an illustrative type. Some naive 
critics have not even been aware of the very 
nature of the problems with which Weber was 
dealing; his sublety and insight escaped them. 

First, scholars not familiar with Weber’s 
sociological approach have often completely 
misunderstood one of his most common meth- 
odological devices, the so-called ideal type. 
Here the term ideal has no moral or value con- 
notation; crime may be represented ideal-typ- 
ically. Many unconsciously use ideal type in 
practice. Thus, when classical economists 
speak of free trade, they are referring to an 
ideal type since perfectly free trade is non- 
existent in reality. The concept, however, may 
be a useful instrument of analysis. The ideal 
type was not original with Weber, but he made 
it a highly significant tool for social research. 
Was he desirous of studying certain phases of 
Calvinistic ethos? Then from its component 
factors, he tentatively selected certain salient 
traits and created, as some would say, a cari- 
cature of the historical original. Elements 
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from different centuries may be deliberately 
combined since their choice is partially deter- 
mined by the purposes of the investigation. 

The ideal type, then, is an abstraction, a 
construct, and not intended to be historic 
reality although made up of historic elements 
of the given phenomenon. It is not a mean or 
an average; it is often an extreme limiting con- 
dition, or an exaggeration of certain factors 
under consideration. As used by Weber, it is 
often normative, formulated in terms of the “in- 
tended meaning”’ of the behavior to the indi- 
viduals concerned. Since it is a device used 
in many ways as a basis of comparison, some 
have crudely, and perhaps unfortunately, 
likened it to a ruler. Ultimately, the ideal 
type cannot be disproved; it is not essentially 
true or false. As an heuristic tool, funda- 
mentally it is subject only to the criticism of 
being useful or not for the purposes of investi- 
gation. For these and other reasons, his- 
torians who think they have undermined 
Weber theses when they discover, for example, 
elements from one century deliberately com- 
bined with those of another period in his ideal 
types, are merely revealing their own ignorance 
of their usage. 

This leads to the second observation that 
Weber, although a critic of the German “his- 
toric’’ position, accepted the subjective factor. 
Unlike some social scientists concerned solely 
with the externally observable phenomena, 
Weber treats sociology as a science which at- 
tempts to interpret and to understand social be- 
havior and to give causalexplanation. Human 
behavior to him is social when carried out ac- 
cording to the intention of the acting individ- 
ual or individuals with reference to behavior 
of others. He has four main categories of be- 
havior—rational purposeful, valuational, emo- 
tional, and traditional. These four are them- 
selves ideal types since actual behavior is 
seldom of one classification alone. Further- 
more, and this is highly significant, to him collec- 
tive terms essentially are only probabilities that 
a given behavior will be repeated. The search 
for motives, however, is not the sole task of 
sociology for it must, among other things, dis- 
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cover and analyse factors which condition both 
the intent and the end-effect of social behavior. 

Thirdly, while Weber was an able historian, 
he was not merely concerned with the more 
and more exhaustive treatment of historical 
phenomena and their antecedents. Rather, as 
in his religious studies, he was seeking elements 
particularly distinctive of modern society as 
well as the forces which shaped it—he was 
interested, in short, not only in an account of 
the specific details but in an analysis of the 
most important variables and their causal sig- 
nificance. While in his Protestant Ethic he 
stresses the differences between Catholicism 
and ascetic Protestantism, in the larger setting 
of his historical series he indicates essential 
characteristics, such as rationalism, common 
to Western Christian civilization, Catholic and 
Protestant, as a whole. Here the variable was 
religious ethics as comparisons were made with 
cases which were similar in some and diverging 
in other respects to test its causal role (but in 
no sense to be misinterpreted as implying 
monistic causation for Weber above all was 
acutely aware of the complexity of social fac- 
tors). The material in these volumes will en- 
able the reader to note in part this emphasis. 
Perhaps another statement of this approach 
might be that Weber tended to emphasise the 
crucial elements and treatment rather than the 
exhaustive use of data although students will 
do well to realize that this selectivity implies 
a broad and exceptionally comprehensive grasp 
of and insight into the significance of the 
factors involved. 

Perhaps now the weaknesses of such attacks 
on Weber as those of Robertson and of Hyma 
are more evident to the readers. As Professor 
Parsons has long ago suggested, Robertson for 
one confuses the motivation of the typical be- 
liever with the ideals of behavior urged in re- 
ligious maxims upon true believers. Ascetic 
Protestantism gave powerful psychological 
sanctions to certain types of conduct which 
often led the faithful to a rational mastery of 
their environment. In his critical review of 
Robertson, Dr. Parsons has already shown that 
Robertson, in common with many historians, 
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regards capitalism as an entity, ultimately 
equating it with economic individualism. So- 
ciological analyses, however, should reveal the 
component factors of a given historical situa- 
tion and their causal interrelationship, and not 
merely deal with its genetic antecedents. In 
Protestant Ethic and elsewhere, Weber shows 
that modern industrial capitalism was histori- 
cally not only individualistic, acquisitive, and 
competitive, but also carried with it a positive 
ethos of objective, selfless devotion to worldly 
tasks asa duty. To be aware of this one only 
has to compare the many biographical sketches 
of the “pious dissenting” iron masters and other 
noncomformist founders of the rising British in- 
dustry and their austerely simple, rigidly self- 
disciplined, esthetically sterile, and emotion- 
starved lives with, for example, the esthetically 
rich, and often sensuous, lives of the Florentine 
merchants and their enjoyment of the life of 
the times. It is precisely this factor of de- 
votion to worldly tasks as a duty which marks 
the beginning of modern industrial capitalism, 
and not the ages-old acquisitive greed as such. 

Christianity, both Catholic and Protestant, 
has always had other-worldly ends and tended 
to tolerate the world only as a necessary evil. 
It has been traditionally suspicious of greed 
and acquisition. Weber noted that Protestant 
sects were often more suspicious of the world 
than Catholicism. As Professor Parsons 
clearly indicated, as long as Robertson and 
others identify capitalism with economic indi- 
vidualism, no necessary direct causal connec- 
tion may be found between it and Christianity. 
But here Weber is concerned with the Prot- 
estant, especially Calvinistic, repudiation of 
monasticism while retaining the otherworldly 
orientation, which step in turn led to the posi- 
tive religious sanction of mundane activities 
under a rigorous ethico-religious discipline. In 
course of time, this doctrine evolved and de- 
veloped its more individualistic aspects which 
inlater centuries became significant enough to 
help promote individualistic economic enter- 
prise. The later secularization of economic life 
left virtually intact the basic ethical values 
which survive in a great degree to this day as 
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a part of our capitalistic ethos. Thus Weber 
was able to show that Protestantism, especially 
Calvinism, in giving a positive, not merely per- 
missive, sanction to individualistic activities, 
while rigidly maintaining an ethical control lack- 
ing in economic individualism as such, helped 
to promote modern industrial capitalism in its 
early period. But Robertson (and still less 
Hyma) nowhere deals with this central problem 
of Weber and further reveals his misconception 
by devoting considerable space to usury, a sub- 
ject of relatively minor significance in this par- 
ticular Weber essay. In his studies of other 
world religions, readers will find that Weber 
indicates some reasons why despite equally 
favorable conditions, modern bourgeois capi- 
talism did not rise in the East. 

As readers go through a number of Weber 
works, they will begin to note his weaknesses as 
well as the value of his contributions. They 
will realize that even his inadequacies usually 
do not rest on such superficial levels as those 
upon which much of the Robertson discussion 
is based, while Weber’s contributions reveal pro- 
fundity and often great insight. Students will 
see that far from excluding values, Weber deals 
with them while at the same time he attempts 
to minimize his own bias, which, as some have 
suggested, may incline toward the concept of 
increasing rationalization of world culture toa 
degree not clearly demonstrated in reality. 
Weber felt that problems concerning values 
and ends as such were religious, philosophical, 
andethical, and not ofscience. Scientific analy- 
ses of social situations, however, must always 
consider values involved and indicate the rela- 
tion of the behavior pattern to the value system 
under consideration. Furthermore, Weber 
well understood that a scientific construct was 
an abstraction which did not exhaust the ele- 
ments involved in a social phenomenon and 
consequently was not to be confused with 
reality. Those interested in religion will do well 
to read the review of the Gerth and Mills 
translation by Professor Paul Honigsheim in the 
January, 1947, issue of the American Journal 
of Sociology. Professor Honigsheim, an au- 
thority on Weber as well as his close personal 
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friend, highly praises the volume and the 
lucidity of the translation but finds several inci- 
dental errors in the biographical sketch regard- 
ing Weber’s personal religious life and outlook. 
Weber was more preoccupied with religious 
problems than indicated and had intended to 
write even on the Sermon on the Mount as 
well as on Tolstoy. 
T. Scorr M1iyAKAWwA 
Boston University 


American Religion 


Wellsprings of the American Spirit. A Series 
of Addresses. Institute for Religious and 
Social Studies; distributed by Harper & 
Brothers, 1948. 241 pages. $2.50. 


Like the several other books published by 
the Institute of Religious and Social Studies 
this volume is made up of a series of addresses, 
sixteen in all, each prepared by men considered 
to have special competence to discuss the topics 
assigned. The choice of authors in this series 
was particularly happy, for there is not a single 
chapter which does not make its special con- 
tribution to an understanding of the sources 
from which have come what we call the Amer- 
ican spirit. A mention of a few of the authors 
and their topics will suffice. 

Professor Herbert W. Schneider writes the 
chapter on the Puritan tradition, and no one 
has greater competence in dealing with that 
topic, as witness his Puritan Mind. Professor 
John T. McNeill deals with the dissenting tra- 
dition and clearly and cogently summarizes all 
the recent studies which have been made on 
this important topic. Professor Ralph Gabriel 
treats the Enlightenment tradition, and shows 
that not only did the Enlightenment make its 
way across the Atlantic, but that America pro- 
duced men such as Franklin and Jefferson, who 
made important world contributions. Re- 
ligious Liberty is discussed from the Protestant 
and Jewish standpoints, while the Catholic 
view-point is conspicuous by its absence. The 
influence of the frontier, of American Philoso- 
phy, Literature, Education and Art are treated 
in separate chapters. The final four chapters 
deal with Technology and Freedom, Woman’s 
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Battle for Status, the Struggle for Cultural 
Unity, and Labor, while a summary chapter 
by the Editor, F. Ernest Johnson on the “Spir- 
itual Role of America” brings the volume to a 
satisfying conclusion. Here is material for an 
insight into America’s soul that would be difii- 
cult to duplicate. 
W. W. Sweet 
Southern Methodist University 


Theology and Religion 


The Faith of the Christian Church. By Gustar 
AULEN, translated by Eric Wahlstrom and 
Everett Arden. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg 
Press, 1948. 457 pages. $5.00. 


In spite of the relentless onslaught by neo- 
orthodoxy on systematic thinking, there is a 
real need for a strong, systematic restatement 
of the Christian faith. Our older liberal for- 
mulations belong to a day past. Our neo- 
orthodox friends like Barth and Brunner are 
making a big job of this task, whether or not 
they call it biblical theology, church theology, 
dogmatics or what not. Aulén’s, though very 
nearly neo-orthodox, or as they call it, “quite 
biblical,” is perhaps by far the strongest all- 
around systematic theology to appear in recent 
times within less than five hundred pages. 

Bishop Aulén, formerly professor of theology 
at Lund University, Sweden, is without a doubt 
one of the most creative and competent theo- 
logians of our age. The more his writings 
become translated, or published directly in 
English, the more this assertion will be backed 
by evidence. He is exceptional in his combi- 
nation of biblical, historical, and systematic 
thinking. Unfortunately, he cannot be com- 
pletely understood except against the back- 
ground of modern European and especially of 
Swedish, and there, particularly, of Lundensian 
theology. No appraisal of his work can be ade- 
quate that does not see him in this context. 
Horton’s Contemporary Continental Theology 
and Carlson’s The Reinterpretation of Luther 
provide something of this background for the 
interested student. A word should be said 
here, too, about the important Muhlenberg 
project to bring out in English a score or so of 
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recent Swedish theological works, a project 
which can succeed only if the American and 
English public will back concretely what is 
being attempted for us. 

Aulén’s method is typically Lundensian, par- 
ticularly of the earlier Lund period. He con- 
ceives of the theological task as “neither de- 
monstrative nor normative, but analytical and 
critical.”” He allows a slight contact with the 
philosophy of religion as the establisher of the 
specifically religious category and its place in 
human life, but disavows completely all ra- 
tional metaphysics. Actually this remnant of 
reason is rather out of place and a Barthian 
rejection of it, or the organic integration of 
reason within the religious life as a whole, would 
be far better. Reason rightly used would still 
leave the content of the Christian faith sover- 
eign in the final decision for it and in the ex- 
position of its meaning and significance. 

The main part of the volume deals with the 
content of the Christian faith under three head- 
ings: The Living God, the Act of God in Christ 
and the Church of God. We find here, as 


throughout the whole book, an amazing feeling 
for what is distinctly Christian and its differ- 
entiation completely from foreign accretions. 
The theological surgeon is steady and relent- 
less in his cutting away, both what is large and 
what is small, to save the body of Christian 
faith. Yet most of the exposition is positive 


doctrinal content. God’s revelation in Christ 
as agape is made central throughout and con- 
stitutes in a living way the criterion for the 
whole systematic arrangement. But this 
agape is never allowed to become a rational 
idea which can be used apart from the living 
Christ-deed, past or present, in terms of specu- 
lative extensions, or as judgments beyond the 
relation of this living Christ-deed to our actual 
facts of human history. 

Aulén’s theology is a body-blow to most 
thinly Christian American substitutes for sys- 
tematics and will come as refreshing rain after 
along dry spell. I welcome it heartily. Yet 
even so, I cannot feel that this method of 
differentiation, whereby the concern of the the- 
ologian is merely to describe the faith as such, 
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can or will have the final say. Somehow a liv- 
ing faith will have to contend in actual life and 
thought with the actual problems of real people. 
When it does, it will become evident that the 
process of differentiation is needful, and to 
those who have labored long at it with ability 
and with application, we must be truly thank- 
ful; but it will also be seen that the larger task 
of relating this faith to all of thought, personal 
life, and to all societal situations cannot be 
evaded, if both faith and life on the part of 
both individuals and civilization are to 
be steady and strong, and that this larger task 
is precisely the responsibility of theology 
through all its forms, whether biblical, system- 
atic, philosophic, or social, especially through 
constant codperation on the part of those en- 
gaged in the various branches of theology. 
NELs F. S. FERRE 
Andover Newton Theological School 


The Life of God in the Soul of Man. By HENRY 
ScoucaL. Edited with Introduction by 
Winthrop S. Hudson. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1948. 95 pages. $1.50. 


The Life of God in the Soul of Man is a treas- 
ure which was prepared in a past century but 
which remains a source of enrichment to all 
succeeding generations. It is a spiritual por- 
trait of its author and at the same time a light, 
a guide and a reservoir to men searching for 
spiritual refreshment. 

Henry Scougal, its discerning and dedicated 
author, like other young, men who have left 
their permanent mark on history, died in his 
twenty-eighth year, in 1678, having been a pas- 
tor near Aberdeen and a professor of divinity 
at King’s College. He was esteemed, among 
other things, for the insight, warmth and sim- 
plicity of his preaching. 

The volume reviewed here originated as a 
letter to a friend to whom the author had earlier 
promised religious counsel. It so impressed all 
who subsequently read it that when it passed 
into the hands of Gilbert Burnet, later bishop of 
Salisbury, he thoughtfully determined to have 
it published. It has since gone through nine- 
teen editions and numerous printings. 
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This portrayal of the essential nature and 
discipline of the Christian life is written in clean, 
quiet, confident, graceful yet humble spirit and 
language. Treating soundly yet simply such 
themes as The Nature of True Religion, The 
Excellency and Advantage of Religion and The 
Aids to True Religion, this discourse is indeed 
in the tradition of the great literature of de- 
votion. It has revitalized men’s Christian 
lives in the past. It may well do so again in 
our day now that it has been returned to us in 
so readable a form. 

For this edition, with its informing and ap- 
preciative introduction, we are indebted to Pro- 
fessor Winthrop S. Hudson of the University of 
Chicago. And if this treatise should have any- 
thing like the effect it had in earlier generations, 
not only Henry Scougal, but also Professor 
Hudson, will have rendered us a most signifi- 
cant service. 

But how better can we introduce again this 
devotional classic than to quote (as Professor 
Hudson does) from the testimony of George 
Whitefield. In deep perplexity Whitefield once 
came to Charles Wesley who, in an effort to 
meet his friend’s need, placed Scougal’s volume 
into Whitefield’s hands. Whitefield’s conver- 
sion dates from shortly thereafter, from his 
reading of this devotional treasure, The Life of 
God in the Soul of Man. Whitefield himself 
says so in unmistakable terms: “‘O what a ray 
of divine life did then break in upon my soul! 
I fell awriting to all my brethen and to my 
sisters. I talked to the students as they came 
into my room. [I laid aside all trifling con- 
versation. I put all trifling books away, and 
was determined to study to bea saint, and then 
to be a scholar. From that moment God has 
been carrying on His blessed work in my soul.” 

E. KERSTETTER 

Baldwin-Wallace College 


The Divine Relativity: A Social Conception of 
God. By CHARLES HARTSHORNE. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1948. xvi 
+ 158 pages. $2.75. 


Aiming frankly at “pure theory of divinity,” 
this compact, closely reasoned book employs 
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a skill in logic reminiscent of scholasticism at 
its best to refute traditional notions, scholastic 
and otherwise, of divine absoluteness, and to 
expound a conception of God which is both free 
of contradiction and religiously adequate. The 
position taken is described by Professor Harts- 
horne as surrelativism, or panentheism, and 
these terms indicate the two major emphases 
of the volume. 

God is viewed not as wholly absolute or im- 
mutable, impassive or non-receptive, but as 
supremely relative, “surrelative.”’ The rela- 
tive or changeable, depending on and varying 
with varying relationships, includes and sur- 
passes in value the non-relative, changeless, 
independent, or absolute, ‘‘as the concrete in- 
cludes and exceeds the abstract.’”? Hence God, 
who is superlatively excellent and concrete, the 
all-surpassing, must be conceived as supremely 
relative. Nothing is so relative as mind, and 
the supreme mind alone enjoys relations with 
all that is. However, because of this superior 
relativity God contains an abstract essence or 
character, in respect to which he is absolute and 
immutable. In all his relations God can be 
counted on to act in accord with his supreme 
excellence. His absoluteness is to be found in 
this “unfailing adequacy, as genuine quality 
in and of every concrete act of divine self-re- 
lating.”” As absolute, God is Being itself, es- 
sence but not existence, in abstraction from all 
particular determinations. But viewed as ac- 
tual, concrete reality, God is supereminently 
relative, sensitive to all beings and related to 
all as he alone can be. 

The author agrees with traditional theism 
that the divine individuality—that in virtue of 
which God is God—must be logically independ- 
ent, not involving any particular world. Just 
as emphatically he affirms with traditional 
pantheism that God in his full actuality must 
be regarded as literally all-inclusive. The re- 
sultant synthesis is termed panentheism. God 
is “distinguishable from and independent of any 
and all relative items, and yet, taken as an 
actual whole, includes all relative items’’. 

Hartshorne’s critique of traditional absolut- 
ism and his argument for the divine relativity 
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are penetrating and convincing. His defense 
of panentheism is less persuasive. In asserting 
that God “includes” all things, he seems to 
mean not merely that God is related to or aware 
ot all and affected by all, but that he literally 
contains all; more precisely, God is ‘“‘a relative 
actuality of which theré are constituents.” 
Here he seeks to avoid the error of pantheism, 
which makes God both good and wise (as whole) 
and evil and foolish (as parts), by holding that 
the latter properties apply only to the included 
beings and not to God as the including being. 
Yet if the included beings are actually con- 
stituents of God, it is difficult to see how 
he can avoid participating in their defects. 
Hartshorne lists three possibilities respecting the 
relation between God and the system of things: 
(1) the two are inseparable (pantheism); (2) 
God is both thesystem and something independ- 
ent of it (panentheism); and (3) he is not the 
system, but is in every respect independent of 
it (absolutistic theism). There seems to be a 
fourth possibility: God is not the system, but 
in intimate relatedness creatively sustains it. 
Such a view appears to avoid the difficulty to 
which the author’s conception is exposed. 

Some of Dr. Hartshorne’s deepest insights 
are found in the closing chapter, where he dis- 
cusses the concrete implications of his view for 
the knowledge, goodness, and power of God. 
Divine omnipotence and omniscience are taken 
to mean power and knowledge adequate to cos- 
mic need, absolute in the sense that greater 
power or knowledge would be no more adequate 
for the divine purpose. God’s holiness con- 
sists in his aim that his creatures ‘“‘should enjoy 
rich harmonies of living, and pour this richness 
into the one ultimate receptacle of all achieve- 
ment, the life of God.” The problems of provi- 
dence and suffering are briefly but helpfully 
treated. A short section deals illuminatingly 
with the contribution which surrelativist re- 
ligion can make in the present crisis of civi- 
zation. The concept of one world needs ful- 
fillment in the recognition that ultimately there 
is only one sphere of action, “this-world-in- 
God.” 

The book is not easy reading. However, he 
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who follows its precise logic with the alertness 
it demands will have a clarifying and enriching 
experience. 
S. Paut ScHILLING 
Westminster Theological Seminary, 
Westminster, Maryland 


The Christian Outlook. By KENNETH Scott 
LaToURETTE. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1948. xii + 229 pages. $2.50. 


A historian turns to prediction. Professor 
Latourette is best known, of course, for his 
monumental A History of the Expansion of 
Christianity in seven volumes. The distilled 
essence of the philosophy worked out in that 
stupendous project is presented in a chapter 
on “The Long Perspective.” 

The current scene consitutes both a threat 
and a challenge. The menace arises from rev- 
olutions, new ideologies, the growing power of 
the state, the scientific approach, the non- 
theistic humanisms, secularism, the dislocations 
of population, and war. ‘The major religions 
which mankind has known are on the defensive, 
stagnant, or moribund.” In contrast, “Chris- 
tianity appears to be gaining as a factor in the 
life of mankind.”’ It would be wishful thinking 
for anybody but a solid historian to say a thing 
like that. In four ways “Christianity is again 
displaying amazing vitality. More than ever 
before it is spreading geographically, it is be- 
coming more deeply rooted among a great 
variety of peoples, it is exerting influence upon 
mankind as a whole, and its adherents of many 
traditions are beginning to work together and 
in that work find common fellowship.” 

“Trends in the Setting” are blocked out in 
one chapter. It is followed by a chapter on 
“Directions of the Eastern Churches and of 
the Roman Catholic Church.” ‘We can be 
fairly safe in the conjecture that the Eastern 
churches—such of them as survive—and the 
Roman Catholic Church of a century or two 
centuries hence will not be substantially differ- 
ent from what they are today.” 

In a chapter on “Directions in Protestant- 
ism,” Dr. Latourette points out that “the main 
stream of Christianity is moving through Prot- 
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estantism.” “The Protestantism of the future 
will not be the Protestantism of the past. We 
cannot yet clearly discern what that Prot- 
estantism is to be.” ‘As Protestantism came 
from Roman Catholicism, Roman Catholicism 
from the Catholic Church of the Roman Em- 
pire, and that church from primitive Chris- 
tianity, perhaps there will spring from Prot- 
estantism still another major form of the faith.” 

A chapter on “The Ultimate Springs” is an 
inspiring discussion of the Gospel. A chapter 
on “The Far Outlook” finds that ‘Christianity, 
with long centuries, probably millenniums, 
ahead of it, will progressively bring mankind 
into obedience.” 

The book concludes with a chapter on “The 
Opportunity of Our Generation’’. “‘The respon- 
sibility for the continuing growth of Christianity 
seems to rest increasingly on Protestants.” 

How does this relate to us of NABI? 
“Thanks to the work of biblical scholars we are 
in a position better to comprehend Jesus and 
the Gospel than any generation of Christians 
has ever been. If we will but pay the price of 


dedicating ourselves fully to him and, in the 
light of that dedication, utilize what scholarship 
has made accessible to us, we can be channels 
for such streams of power from the Word of God 
that all of Protestant Christianity shall enter 
upon a new accession of vitality.” So may 
it be! 


Eimer W. K. 
Elmira College 


The Christian Faith and Secularism. Edited 
by J. Ricuarp SPpANN. New York: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1948. 296 pages. 
$2.50; also in paper $1.50. 


This book offers to the public the 1947 
Evanston Conference lectures. It is a thor- 
oughgoing analysis of the extent to which sec- 
ularism has penetrated every area of modern 
life. The analysis is more thorough than the 
explication and vindication of the alternative 
of the Christian faith. 

The first chapter by Leroy E. Loemker is 
exceptionally good. It lays the groundwork 
for the entire book by clarifying what is meant 
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by “secularism.” ‘The secular spirit shows it- 
self most clearly in the effort to achieve full 
personal and social growth through some other 
dominating interest than loyalty to God” (p. 
14). 

Loemker argues that “science” has been 
closely aligned with non-religious philosophies, 
Science per se should always be thus clearly 
distinguished from “‘scientism” with its phil- 
osophical prejudices. These non-religious 
philosophies are humanism, naturalism, and the 
philosophy of social reform. 

Humanism supports and defends secularism 
by an exaggerated emphasis on ‘‘the adequacy 
of human intelligence, using the scientific 
method, to solve its own problems satisfac- 
torily.” This philosophy is, however, today 
on the defensive due to the infamies made 
possible by man’s recent technological prog- 
ress. Naturalism’s main error is its attempt 
to explain personality by reducing its aspects 
to sub-personal correlations. The philosophy 
of social reform presupposes the validity of the 
idea of progress. The inadequacy of the rela- 
tivism of this philosophy is rapidly becoming 
manifest as the world faces an urgent need for 
a universally tenable basis for ethical and social 
thinking. The secularistic philosophies in 
which Capitalistic Nationalism and Marxist In- 
ternationalism are caught render them in- 
capable of meeting this urgent contemporary 
need. 

If Christianity can extricate itself from its 
secular entanglements, Loemker believes that 
it may meet this need by clarifying effectively 
the perspective of a divine judgment upon all 
history and society. 

There are several abnormalities about this 
book. A chapter by Edwin Mims on ‘“‘Secu- 
larism in Contemporary Literature” appears in 
the section of the book entitled: “Christianity’s 
Witness in a Secular World.” It is out of 
place. It belongs in part I, “Secularism in 
Contemporary Culture.” The analysis of sec- 
ularism in the modern home is similarly mis- 
placed. 

The chapter by Don D. Lescohier on “Secu- 
larism and Organized Labor” reveals an in- 
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adequate recognition of the religious depth of 
the economic problem. Lescohier fails to re- 
veal an awareness of the evil of what F. Ernest 
Johnson, in the following chapter on business 
and industry, aptly calls the “‘autonomous de- 
velopment of economic life” (p. 157). 

Pitman B. Potter is frank to give a positive 
evaluation of the reduction of diplomatic inter- 
} national relations tothesecularplane. He be- 
lieves that the conduct of international affairs 
has been “improved by being simplified and 
kept upon a plane of practical utility” (p. 105). 
It is an oversimplification of the problem of 
international community, however, to compare 
itwith “bridge-building”’ and “discharging one’s 
debts” (p. 107). 

The title of the chapter by Carl Wallace 
Miller is misleading. The title reads: “Science 
As a Source of Secularism.” Miller’s argu- 
ment is really an attack on traditional super- 
© naturalism with its emphasis on miracle and 
authoritarianism. The chapter is in no sense 
a criticism of science as a source of secularism. 

Sherwood Eddy’s survey of conditions in the 
“International Neighborhood” is very informa- 
tive. Eddy attempts to answer the need, ex- 
pressed in the opening chapter by Loemker, 
for an interpretation of the modern situation 
which preserves the “half-truths of both 
Marxism and Capitalism’’, but in a way which 
reveals a critical awareness of the errors of each. 
The Anglo-Saxon nations are evaluated 
positively in terms of liberty and love, but 
negatively in terms of economic justice and 
racial brotherhood. With Russia the evalu- 
ation is reversed. Hence, ‘‘God is indeed 
working and working effectively in Soviet Rus- 
sia today.” These are the four criteria in 
terms of which Eddy traces the historical work- 
ing of God. And he finds reason for much en- 
couragement at the present juncture. 

Alexander C. Zabriskie presents a discerning 
discussion of the problem of church unity. 
One finds here an admirably flexible point of 
View, for an Anglican. He frankly recognizes 
“that the ministries of the great nonepiscopal 
churches have manifestly been owned and 
blessed by the Holy Spirit...” (p. 250). 
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Zabriskie calls the contemporary ecumenical 
movement the “Ecumenical Reformation.” 
It has moved forward, he believes, on three 
major fronts: 1) the field of ethics, where the 
social gospel has made a great contribution; 
2) the field of theology, which has sought to 
overcome the modern illusion that science is the 
only reliable source of knowledge; and 3) the 
field of ecclesiology, where much progress has 
been made in overcoming “the atomization of 
the church into innumerable sects.” 

One of the best chapters in the book, in 
terms of theological analysis, is on ‘How Chris- 
tianity Challenges Secularism” by Gerald O. 
McCulloh. 

Despite the weaknesses of the book, and 
even though it is theologically superficial and 
inadequate at numerous points, every minister 
and layman will read it with interest and profit. 

G. WILBURN 

George Pepperdine College 


Morals and the New Theology. By H. D. 
Lewis. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1948. $2.00. 


Barth, Brunner, Niebuhr and certain other 
theologians have been attacking philosophy 
and liberalism with every weapon at their com- 
mand. Now a liberal Christian philosopher 
strikes back. The resulting volume is both ex- 
citing and instructive. 

Dr. Lewis is Professor of Philosophy at the 
University College of North Wales. He writes 
as a defender of that alliance between philo- 
sophical ethics and the Christian religion which 
has been so sharply repudiated by the Crisis 
theologians. The author believes that the 
wedge which “the new theology” would drive 
between religion and philosophy threatens to 
obscure some truths of vital importance in the 
battle against those new tides of barbarism 
which now threaten the world. 

It is conceded that, viewed merely as a 
balance to certain rationalistic and liberal ex- 
tremes, some Barthian emphases are useful. 
“Some reaction against a facile optimism 
which took little account of considerable diffi- 
culties rooted in the complexities of man’s 
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nature and the structure of society was indeed 
due. Belief in inevitable progress, in the auto- 
matic adjustment of conflict, in the mysterious 
providence of ‘the hidden hand’, could not but 
lead to an apathetic surrender to the drift of 
events” (133-134). Likewise, in view of some 
subjectivistic and pantheistic doctrines, “‘The 
new emphasison the transcendent nature of God 
is exceptionally timely” (109). 

However, the form which the reaction has 
taken is regarded as deplorable. The denunci- 
ations of rational method, the attempt to iso- 
late theology from the various philosophical 
disciplines, and the insistence by such men as 
Reinhold Niebuhr that sin is not the violation 
of moral principles, all tend ‘‘to divorce the con- 
sciousness of sin and the ‘uneasy conscience’ al- 
together from the business of living—a divorce 
that cannot fail to have a serious effect upon 
practice as well as on religious thinking” (64; 
cf. 71). The denial of the freedom of the will 
and the stress on the depravity and moral help- 
lessness of the individual man are prominent 
features of “the new theology.” This is espe- 
cially serious, for “‘to weaken the sense of in- 
dividual worth in this particular way is very 
plainly to play into the hands of irresponsible 
totalitarian regimes” (108). Again, the be- 
wildering use of paradoxes and the insistence 
on absolute but irrational submission to au- 
thority mark a movement back toward ‘‘the 
mystery-mongering, the cults and priesthoods 
of primitive religion” (73). 

Coupled with these evils is a gloomy view 
of all human efforts at self-improvement which 
provides an ideal cloak for vicious reactionaries. 
Thus, D. R. Davies, who recently published 
an entire book devoted to the most fulsome 
praise of Reinhold Niebuhr, carries his master’s 
ideas to the same conclusions toward which 
Niebuhr himself has been gradually working. 
“History,”’ says Davies, ‘“‘is an impossible ex- 
periment.” It is “a mug’s game.” But after 
each failure, “man, with an optimistic deter- 
mination worthy of a better cause, rises to a 
fresh illusion, which, in our day, happens to 
be Socialism of some kind or another. . . .But 
let man try. That is why God has made man 
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free. He will discover it won’t work” (117- 
118). Commenting on the great following pos. 
sessed by such men as Dr. Davies, Professor 
Lewis says, “It should give us pause before we 
assume that the theories which isolate religion 
from life will be slow to ally themselves effec- 
tively with the forces of reaction in the more 
democratic and liberal countries” (118). 

Not content with critical destruction, Dr. 
Lewis concludes with excellent chapters on 
“The Liberal Alternative” and “Revelation 
and Morals.” 

H. D. Lewis has not said all that could be 
said in favor of the Theology of Crisis. But he 
has provided some well-documented and ur- 
gently needed warnings in this timely, invigor- 
ating volume. 


L. Harotp DEWotLF 
Boston University 


The Russian Mind 

The Russian Idea. By NICHOLAS BERDYAEV 

(BEER-DYA-vYEFF). A Translation. New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. 

255 pages. $3.50. | ; 

The Russian Idea has come as a welcome ; 
relief from and exception to the recent deluge f 
of books on Russia. It is a serious and ‘ 
authentic study of the Russia of the past and d 
present. I believe that Berdyaev’s book is I 
one of the most important recent works 
designed to aid in the understanding of the . 
Russian mind. It is also significant that this : 
book was written for a Russian audience. 

Berdyaev attempts to interpret the philoso- d 
phy and religious spirit of Russia as illustrated Ul 
by four major sources: (1) The peasant-agn- 01 
cultural philosophy of the masses; (2) The b 
thoughts expressed by the intelligentsia; (3) W 
Official state Orthodoxy and schisms; (4) as 
The development of the communist ideal. q 
The author places a great deal of emphasis al 
on the second and third sources. He devotes Co 
the greater part of his book, properly so per pe 
haps, to the nineteenth and early twentieth th 
centuries; the golden age of Russian letters and Hy, 
political thought. It was during this period Hi }, 


that Russian intellectual life came into being, 
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flourished, passed through two golden eras, 
and then developed, for better or for worse, 
into what exists today. 

Berdyaev frankly admits in the opening 
chapters that he considers the opinion of the 
masses aS unenlightened and unoriginal and, 
therefore, to be ignored. In later chapters, 
however, when certain attitudes of the masses 
serve to illustrate the author’s conclusions, 
they are freely used. Berdyaev makes use 
of both intelligentsia and peasant sources in 
proving his idea that communism, as it appears 
in Russia today, is a natural development of 
previous Russian history and_ philosophy. 
The Soviet government generally held to this 
theory until the repudiation of the West in 
1946, when the first source of the theory had 
to be abandoned as being influenced by the 
West. 

The Russian Idea is an expert’s book. The 
author presupposes several important things. 
He expects the reader to have a thorough 
knowledge of western philosophy, of the prin- 
cipal religions of the world, and at least a 


passing knowledge of the Russian literary 


classics. He approaches nearly every problem 
from the standpoint of Christianity, eastern 
and western. Especially interesting are Ber- 
dyaev’s ideas on the great schism of the 1650’s. 
In later chapters, he discusses at length the 
ideas of more recent Russian religious philos- 
ophers, both official and independent. 
Berdyaev’s book has, however, certain 
defects. These defects detract somewhat from 
the reader’s confidence in the book as a text 
or reference book. I suggest that the reader 
begin by reading section 5 of chapter X, in 
which he will find a summary of the author’s 
assumptions and of his conception of the 
“Russian Soul and the Russian Idea.” The 
author is didactic on problems still allowing 
considerable controversy: (1) He considers 
polarization and religio-messianism as some- 
thing peculiarly Russian; (2) He accepts as 
undisputable the idea that the Russians 
have always had an eschatological outlook; 
(3) He cites as peculiarly Russian the mistrust 
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of the merchant and the bourgeois class in 
general. 

The author is also guilty of slighting one of 
Russia’s most important thinkers and men of 
letters, Aleksander Pushkin. Pushkin does 
not especially fit his theories. Despite these 
defects, the book is one of the most valuable I 
have found to date in evaluating Russian 
philosophy and Russian religious thought. 
It is one of the first of its kind to appear in 
English and for this as well as the other 
reasons the American professor and student 
will find it both instructive and stimulating. 

Davip Kraus 

Boston University 


Judaism 
Judaism and Christianity. By James PARKES. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. 

222 pages. $3.50. 

This book, based on the Charles William 
Eliot lectures, delivered at the Jewish Institute 
of Religion, in December 1946 and January 
1947 is as provocative as it is timely. Now 
the major problem is: how can the people who 
should read it—ministers and lay church 
leaders—be inducted to do so? It will not be 
comforting reading. 

The thesis of the book is the equal per- 
manence and validity of the revelations at 
Sinai and at Calvary. “Both religions are 
true but they are different religions. Neither 
is simply an incomplete form of the other; 
and I do not desire to’see either disappear, 
even by conversion to the other....The 
highest purpose of God which Sinai reveals to 
men in community, Calvary reveals to man 
as an end in himself.”” The author pleads for 
a fair representation of each religion to the 
other; bad Christian teaching prepares the way 
for anti-semitism, nor can Christianity be 
fairly described as a less perfect form of 
Judaism. 

The chapter on the relations of Jesus with 
the Judaism of his day is one of the best in the 
book. It is a simple presentation of what 
scholars have known for at least a generation 
about Pharisaic Judaism, the essential Jewish- 
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ness of Jesus, the character of the gospels, 
the conflicts between Jesus and the Jewish 
leaders, and the events that led to his death. 
But the church rarely follows its scholars. 
The reviewer finds little to criticise in this 
chapter. 

The case is different with the chapter on 
Paul and the foundation of the Christian 
church. The author follows Acts instead of 
Paul’s letters while the reviewer takes the 
opposite alternative for which, the author 
admits, a good case can be made, and gives pre- 
cedence to the primary source, whatever con- 
tradictions appear in it. It happens that the 
reviewer reaches some of the author’s con- 
clusions by a different route. Paul did not 
set out to found a new faith, nor to separate 
Jews from the Messianic movement; he 
insisted that what he taught was Judaism, 
indubitably revealed in the Scriptures. Ro- 
mans ix-xi shows Paul’s heartbreak at the 
rejection of his gospel by Jews. He admits 
to the Colossians that only two or three 
converts from Judaism had been of help to 
him. The Paul of Acts, upholding Jewish 
ritual demands just does not ring true to the 
Paul of the letters, even though he is a more 
appealing and irenic figure there. That Paul 
continued to live according to Jewish dietary 
laws is impossible in the light of his letters, 
with their “by the Law can no man be justi- 
fied” and “food is not going to affect one’s 
standing with God.” Everyone must be 
fully convinced in his own mind regarding 
days and diet, said Paul. Nor is the author 
justified in his statement ‘‘At least Paul does 
not charge the Jews with responsibility for 
the Crucifixion.” In I Thess. 2:14-15 Paul 
does just that. He reminds them of the ill 
treatment they had had to bear from their 
neighbors just as the churches in Judea had 
had to bear similar ill treatment from the 
Jews, “who killed the Lord Jesus and per- 
secuted the prophets and us; who displease 
God....” Ido not find it difficult to under- 
stand how the Jews could not accept Paul’s 
preaching. Judaism never declared a man 
saved through one of its heroes, which is 
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central in Paul’s message. But Paul found 
validation for his views in the Scriptures, 
hence he could feel that his message was true 
Judaism. 

Space precludes extended comment on Dr. 
Parkes’ discussion of historical developments, 
although it is most illuminating, and one is 
again grateful for the contributions of Herford, 
Moore and Montefiore to mutual understand- 
ing, even as one must sadly admit that their 
researches have not been transmitted by the 
churches. It is tragic that a _ deeply 
entrenched doctrine of Scripture has militated 
against the acceptance of the results of 
scholarly study. Dr. Parkes proposes a new 
doctrine of the Scriptures which is “as spirit- 
ual, as profound and as rich as the old doc- 
trine of verbal inspiration.” He sees the duty 
of interpretation according to the best knowl- 
edge available at the time as a continuous 
duty, which makes interpretation a living 
reality and the corporate responsibility of the 
churches. This Anglican clergyman sees 
clearly that this would mean that the last 
word on the nature of God. had not been 
spoken at Nicaea. Conclusions of scholars 
have only a transitory validity, and the con- 
ception that it is right that they should have 
only such a validity, that it is God’s will that 
they have only a transitory validity, because 
the duty of interpretation is continuous, would 
revolutionize the study of the Scriptures in the 
churches. 

Jews and Christians share the common 
responsibility for the reinterpretation of reli- 
gion in terms comprehensible and socially 
creative to the common man of our day. Dr. 
Parker sees the inevitability of the modern 
forms of both religions, recognizes the over- 
optimism of the outlook on human progress, 
but he does not think that the solution that is 
taken by the Christians is valid. ‘The panic 
rush to go backwards, to disavow any belief in 
the value of any revelation to, or discovery by, 
modern man assumed pathological propor- 
tions.” The various Christian complexes to 
return to Thomas Aquinas, to Luther, to 
Calvin for salvation, left the Anglicans out. 
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They had only Queen Elizabeth to return to 
and she had written no theological tracts! 
One might feel more hopeful on the reception 
by Christendom of this excellent and necessary 
book were it not for this sentence, “Today 
the whole Protestant world is hypnotised by 
the curious blend of obscurantism and in- 
verted Utopian escapism which is associated 
with the name and writings of Karl Barth.” 

Mary E. ANDREWS 

Goucher College. 


The Bible 


The Westminster Study Edition of The Holy 
Bible. Philadelphia: Westminster Press. 
1948. xxvi + 1376 + x + 486 + 103 + 
22 pages. $10.00. 


Of the making of new and fancy editions 
of the King James Bible there seems to be no 
end. Here is another one, though the blurb 
says, “This is not ‘just another Bible’.” Of 
course the text had to be King James, for that 
is the only uncopyrighted text which any 
publishing house is free to reproduce, which 
commercial reason accounts for the “best 
seller” reputation of that version. It is a 
sumptuous volume, beautifully printed, and 
handsomely bound in grey cloth covers with 
ornamental gold lettering. The book is ad- 
vertised as an “easily-handled volume.” It 
isn’t. It isa heavy book (3 pounds, 4 ounces). 
It costs too much, but present-day inflationary 
printing costs doubtless warrant such a price. 
Five different sizes of type are employed. 

The preface lists the names of a number of 
scholars who collaborated in the preparation 
of the text. Several of them are members of 
NABI. Some of them are from countries 
other than the United States. Nowhere 
throughout the book is there any indication 
as to who wrote what. 

Each Bible book is preceded by an “In- 
troduction,” discussing such matters as author- 
ship, date and plan of the book, its historical 
background, compilation, general significance, 
and the like. There is nothing stereotyped 
about the pattern of such introductions. 


They have a conservative tone, but are not 
dogmatic. (Who can say what is conserva- 
tive? Some contemporary traditionalist an- 
cestors will froth at the mouth at what they 
will call the “modernism” and “higher criti- 
cism” of some of the introductions.) They 
evidence the safe findings of present-day crit- 
tical scholarship, but they do not dwell on the 
critical problems connected with Bible books. 

Throughout there are footnotes, explanatory 
or interpretative of particular items in the 
Bible text im locis. These constitute a brief 
commentary. 

The King James text is reproduced with 
bibliolatrous fidelity; for example continuing 
the inconsistency of printing the word tes- 
timony with an initial capital T in Ex. 16:34, 
but with a small t in Ex. 25:16 and 27:21 
(same word, in identically the same sense). 
The italicized words are dutifully reproduced. 
They are an eyesore to the present-day reader. 
It is a pity the publishers didn’t do as well as 
Bates in The Bible Designed to be Read as Living 
Literature, or Stirling in The Bible for Today, 
where all words are printed in the same font. 
Students puzzle over the emphasis intended by 
those italicized words until their teacher ex- 
plains that they aren’t for emphasis at all (an 
explanation not given in a printed Bible, not 
even this one). Their presence gives an 
appearance of ugliness in the poetic passages, 
which otherwise are printed as poetry nowa- 
days is printed. 

The blurb proclaims, “It is the most com- 
plete Bible of its kind ever published.” That 
is an extravagant claim. It falls short of 
completeness by one regrettable lack, namely 
the books of the Apocrypha. None of them 
are included, a serious deficiency in a “study 
edition,” meant for “students.” Another 
criticism is the broken sequence of page num- 
bering; there are four sequences; that ought 
not to be in any “study edition.” 

There is a concordance, which is a valuable 
asset. At the end there is “An Atlas of 


Biblical Maps,” with 16 plates, which are 
from Wright and Filson, Historical Atlas to 
the Bible, reduced in size, and with four pages 
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of index. Now this is a very valuable thing. 
The same is included in the Westminster Bible 
Dictionary. The publishers would confer a 
very great blessing upon college Bible teachers 
and students if they would publish this brief 
atlas with index and plates in a paper covered 
pamphlet and in addition publish these 16 
plates as desk maps, each on a separate sheet. 
Some of us have for years yearned for such a 
set of maps for our students. 
ELMER W. K. MovuLp 
Elmira College 


The Old Testament in English. Vol. I. By 
RonatD Knox. New York: Sheed and 
Ward, Inc., 1948. 739 pages. $7.00. 


The Holy Bible. The Book of Genesis. By 
Members of The Catholic Biblical Associa- 
tion of America, Sponsored by the Episcopal 
Committee of The Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. Paterson, New Jersey: St. An- 
thony Guild Press, 1948. VI-+ 130 pages. 
$1.00. 


The almost simultaneous appearance of 
these two Old Testament translations is 
indicative of that increased Catholic interest 
in the Bible which has been fostered by the 
Popes of modern times from Leo XIII to Pius 
XII. Also, they provide an interesting study 
in contrasts. 

Monsignor Knox, an Englishman, works 
alone. The Confraternity Edition, done by 
Americans, is the result of the corporate effort 
of members of The Catholic Biblical Associa- 
tion of America, although the actual translator 
is the Rev. Edward A. Mangan. The Knox 
edition is based chiefly on the Vulgate; the 
Confraternity Edition on the Hebrew. The 
style of the Knox edition is popular, free, 
non-biblical; that of the Confraternity Edition 
is closer, though not too much so, to Semitic 
thought and traditional biblical English. 

The Knox edition is quite daring in its omis- 
sions from and additions to the Vulgate. 
The Confraternity Edition is scrupulous in 
its adherence to the Hebrew (or the ancient 
versions). The Knox edition refers in its 
footnotes to possible disagreement from the 


Latin or Hebrew. The Confraternity Edition 
does this too, but in accordance with scholarly 
custom contains several pages of textual notes 
also. 

The format of the Knox edition is that which 
one takes for granted in modern publishing. 
The format of the Confraternity Edition is 
more in keeping with bible-printing tradition, 
though the same commendable features of 
the Confraternity New Testament are found 
here too. Consistently, the Knox edition 
puts even the poems of the Old Testament 
in prose form. In the Confraternity Edition 
we find them printed in verse form. The cross 
references of the Knox edition are few; those 
of the Confraternity Edition are many. 

The Knox edition contains no introduction 
to the individual books. The Confraternity 
Edition has one for Genesis and will have one 
for each of the other books. The Knox edi- 
tion offers no divisions save those of chapter 
and verse and gives no marginal headings; 
it does have, however, a short title at the top 
of each page. In the Confraternity Edition 
there are both marginal and sectional headings. 

The Knox edition remains closer to the 
Vulgate tradition in the spelling of proper 
names than does the Confraternity Edition; it 
preserves Thou for the singular but uses You 
for the plural. The Confraternity Edition 
discards Thou entirely and, with Knox, the 
old -eth ending of verbs. 

The Knox edition is not definitive, for the 
author declares in his Note that he invites 
criticism and appreciates suggestions for 
improving his work. Presumably, the Con- 
fraternity Edition is definitive; at least, 
there is no indication that it will be changed 
in the near future. Both the Knox and the 
Confraternity Editions are the first parts of 
an entire Old Testament translation, the Knox 
edition containing all the books from Genesis 
to Esther, the Confraternity Edition only 
Genesis. The second volume of Knox, which 
will include all of the remaining Old Testament 
books, is now in the hands of the publisher 
and will probably appear late in 1949 or early 
in 1950. The Confraternity Edition will 
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appear with Psalms probably in 1949 and with 
all of the Pentateuch in 1950; then in rather 
rapid succession the other books should ap- 

r. 
eee of the NABI who wish to compare 
the two versions will do well to study, in 
connection with their reading of them, the 
principles which guided the translators. 
These can be found for Knox in The Clergy 
Review, XXX, 4 (October, 1948) 217-231, 
and for the Confraternity Edition in The 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly, I (1939) 267-269; 
V (1943) 218-219; VI (1944) 363-364; VII 
(1945) 48-75. 

M. P. STAPLETON 
St. John’s Seminary, 
Brighton, Mass. 


Still the Bible Speaks. By W. A. SMART. 
New York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1948. 171 pages. $1.75. 


This volume seeks to prove what its title 
suggests. By a series of discussions, the 
author endeavors to show that the Bible has 
much to say to the modern age and suggests 
several things that it does'say. It is a sober, 
middle-of-the-road presentation of the value of 
the Bible, avoiding both a biblical theology 
and a reduction to great literature. 

It is somewhat difficult to summarize the 
contents briefly. There are many semi- 
independent elements brought together by 
their pertinence to the Bible. Dr. Smart has 
a charming Pauline habit of digressing. In 
admitting the lamentable ignorance of the 
modern age toward the Bible, he points out a 
number of contributing factors that have led 
to the situation. He stresses the essentially 
religious character of the writings as more 
fundamental than the oft heralded literary 
quality. He also preserves a careful recogni- 
tion of the independence of the various writ- 
ings grouped under the one title of the Bible. 

Theologically, he sees these volumes as a 
record of man’s awareness of God to be shared 
by others who seek to understand God. For 
the Christian he sees Jesus as the focal point. 
Jesus rather than the Bible is the authority. 
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For the author the historic Jesus must be 
coupled with the “Jesus” who moved the New 
Testament writers to think and write as they 
did. 

The book contains a fine discussion of the 
way in which the Bible has been a constant 
source for man’s morality. Dr. Smart re- 
minds the reader that the Bible has been, and 
continues to be, a basic influence for progress in 
all walks of life. It is the source of those ideals 
which constantly leave man dissatisfied with 
their limited realization in his own day. 

The author devotes one chapter to a discus- 
sion of Jesus with an interesting digression on 
the question of whether Jesus will ever be 
surpassed. Jesus’ interest in the “lost”, and 
his ability to inspire and change people, 
stand out in the author’s mind as basic essen- 
tials of the record. As Jesus leads men to God, 
so the Bible leads men to Jesus. 

Everyone interested in religion will enjoy 
and profit from the reading of this volume. 
It is a sober, scholarly yet readable discussion 
that is rewarding whether one agrees with the 
conclusions or not. 

EUGENE S. ASHTON 
Tufts College School of Religion 


A Source Book of Interbiblical History. By 
Ws. Hersey Davis AND Epwarp A. 
McDoweELL. Nashville: Broadman Press, 
1948. xi+ 626 pages. $5.75. 


“Interbiblical” is a meaningless term. 
What is intended by its use is what is com- 
monly designated “intertestamental,”’ for this 
volume is a compendium of the original source 
material for the principal events in Jewish 
history from ca. 400 B. C. to A. D. 70. 

The bulk of the material is from the writings 
of Josephus, quoted from the Shiletto revision 
of Whiston’s translation. Interwoven with 
this is material from I and II Maccabees, 
quoted from Goodspeed’s translation of the 
Apocrypha; selections from Polybius, quoted 
from W. R. Patton’s translation in the Loeb 
Classical Library series; and selections from 
Livy’s History of Rome, quoted from Canon 
Roberts’ translation in Everyman’s Library 
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series. Marginal annotations give the topics, 
dates, and sources for the adjacent text. 
The material for the Persian and Greek periods 
comprises one chapter in the book; the Mac- 
cabean period one chapter; and the Roman 
period two chapters. The book is well in- 
dexed. 

The two professors of New Testament In- 
terpretation in the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary at Louisville have done well 
to make available for students in a single 
handy volume what source material there is 
for the period to which, as a rule, insufficient 
attention is paid. Just reading this book 
through is an excellent way of finding out what 
that period is all about. 

For the benefit of students of the intertes- 
tamental period one other service needs to be 
performed by somebody, and that is the pub- 
lication in a single handy volume such as this 
one the text of the Pseudepigrapha, which are 
the source material for understanding Jewish 
thought. R.H. Charles’ is too huge a volume, 


freighted with technical notes which are out of 


the average student’s world, and of course its 
cost is prohibitive. Just the text without 
notes is what is desired. 

ELMER W. K. 
Elmira College 


The New Testament, An American Translation. 
By EpGarR JOHNSON GOODSPEED. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press. Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary Edition, 1948. $5.00. 


An orchid to the University Press for this 
exquisitely lovely book! It is a delightful 
piece of superb craftsmanship in the book- 
making art. It is a large octavo, bound in 
black cloth with gold lettering. The text is 
printed two columns on a page in large type, 
very easy on the eyes. A special font of type, 
possibly designed for this particular publica- 
tion, is used for the titular headings at the 
beginning of each book and is truly artistic. 

Dr. Goodspeed’s New Testament transla- 
tion was first published October 15, 1923. It 
was widely acclaimed at the time a creative 
contribution of the first order. Through the 
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years it has been the University Press’s best- 
selling publication. Many more than a million 
readers have bought it. Its lines have gone 
out to the ends of the English-speaking earth. 
It is no longer a voice crying in the wilderness. 
Indeed, the wilderness blossoms with an 
abundance of modern speech translations. 

Dr. Goodspeed says, ‘While the general 
cast of the translation remains unchanged, 
further research and reflection, coupled with a 
wealth of friendly suggestions, have made some 
improvements in it possible.” For instance, 
in the preface he mentions the fact that 
“racha” turned up in a Greek papyrus letter 
of 257 B. C. In the light of its significance 
there, the ‘‘anyone who speaks contemptuously 
to his brother,” of Matt. 5:22, has now been 
altered to “anyone who speaks abusively.” 

The publication of this anniversary edition 
on October 15th, last year, is a fine tribute to 
Dr. Goodspeed, a special sort of greeting for 
his seventy-seventh birthday (Oct. 23d). 
“A Biography and Bibliography of Edgar 
Johnson Goodspeed” was published in connec- 
tion with this New Testament anniversary 
volume. Only 2,121 presentation copies of 
the biography were made. The bibliography 
lists 54 books which he has published, 16 
collaborative works, and 181 articles. Whata 
colossal achievement! Vivat, floreat multos in 
annos. 

ELMER W. K. Movutp 
Elmira College 


Religious Education 


A Functional Approach to Religious Education. 
By Ernest J. Cuave. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1947. 168 pages. 
$2.50. 

Out of more than thirty years of experience 
Professor Chave has presented us with a vigor- 
ous statement of what religious education 
means to him. He sees in his functional ap- 
proach to the subject an emphasis on man’s 
responsibility for a large share in his own salva- 
tion. This is too mild, for this book has ne 
thought of a God-centered world. Quite 
definitely the author, in his introduction, “in- 
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dicts any attempt to classify this functional 
approach as either humanistic or theistic.” 

Anyone who knows Professor Chave or who 
has read his books will hardly be inclined to 
call him a theist. And if he refuses to wear the 
label “humanist,” one can readily follow his 
wish that he be called a naturalist. 

It is no discredit to the quality of writing in 
this book, or to the naturalistic position in 
education as here expounded, to observe that 
previous books by the author have rendered 
greater service to religious education. Super- 
vision of Religious Education has stood as a 
forceful reminder, for a decade and a half, that 
in religious education, as in general education, 
we need the tools of the psychologist. In 
Personality Development in Children, published 
ten years ago, Dr. Chave demonstrated his 
competence in the field of the psychology of 
personality, thereby impressing upon the re- 
ligious educator that a part of his job involves 
some understanding of the way in which char- 
acter develops. 

But the religious educator will wonder why 
the ten categories of experience which feature 
A Functional A pproach to ‘Religious Education 
belong under a religious title any more than 
under one issued by the Educational Policies 
Commission. Sense of worth; social sensi- 
tivity; appreciation of the universe; discrimi- 
nation in values; responsibility and accounta- 
bility; co-operative fellowship; quest for truth 
and realization of values; integration of experi- 
ences into a working philosophy of life; appre- 
ciation of historical continuity; participation 
in group celebrations are Dr. Chave’s analysis 
of religion. No one will quarrel with him 
about a single category, for each belongs in 
general education and in religious education. 
And with the author we agree that all ten of 
these ought to be operating in every area of 
human intercourse. 


\ 

The process of religious education must be visualized 
as taking place in homes, schools, leisure-time agencies, 
political organizations, business and _ professional 
relations, and other social activities.* 


*Pp. 117, 118. 
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This “must” be visualized, yet just how re- 
ligious education as a permeating process is to 
be realized, remains unclear. 

In yet other respects this book fails us. For 
example, if the God of the theistic religious 
educator is for the naturalist too vague, the 
God of the naturalist—as an abstract ideal—is 
even more meaningless to the theist. And if 
God is only a convenient term for the natural- 
istic religious educator, Christ is even less 
convenient—so inconvenient, in fact, that 
there is no consideration given to Christian 
education save in the Experimental Curriculum 
in the Appendix. This reviewer confesses that 
he wonders why, in light of the main body of 
the book, Dr. Chave chose to include the term 
Christian in his lesson outlines. 

In a day when a sizable number of religious 
educators are concerned to find theological 
foundations for their thought and practice, 
perhaps it is Professor Chave’s mission to act 
as a counter-measure against any tendency to 
indulge in an overemphasis on sectarianism and 
easy speculation that might ignore functional 
and creative religion. 

The book emphasizes the dynamic role of 
religion and points to co-operative ventures 
that transcend traditional religious divisive- 
ness. The author is obviously optimistic both 
about the possibilities inhering in ““A New Day 
for Religious Education,” (his eighth chapter) 
and the future of the world, notwithstanding 
the threat of the atom bomb. ‘“Personal- 
social values,” properly exalted to replace the 
confusing gods of theology, will bring the new 
day. This is man’s world, anyway, and he will 
of course so unify his virtues and utilize his 
intelligence as to avoid a cosmic catastrophe. 

WESNER FALLAW 

Andover Newton Theological School 


Biography 
Martin Bucer and the English Reformation. 
By Constantin Hopr. Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1946. 290 pages. $6.50. 
All serious students of the Reformation 
should be greatly indebted to Dr. Hopf for 
his discriminating work on one of the reformers 
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more or less neglected in the past, especially 
in his English relationships. It is an impres- 
sive picture, well written, but is rather heavy 
and pedantic in style that will limit it pretty 
well to academic circles. 

Bucer’s two major contributions were his 
work on the Book of Common Prayer, and his 
English version of the Latin Psalter. The 
Prayer Book had been first issued in April 
1549, about a month before he landed in 
England, and was just coming into public use. 
The concepts and ideas of the Prayer Book 
were close to his own religious convictions 
and it was but natural that he be attracted to 
it. In his first letter to his former Strassburg 
colleagues, he promised to send them copies 
of the English ceremonies as soon as rendered 
into Latin. His studies in the Prayer Book 
soon made him realize the need for revision, 
and the attacks of the Romanists led to a 
determination to improve it. His Censura 
embodies his ideas of revision, finished two 
months before his death. His desire to im- 
prove the Book despite his continued ill health 
is a good illustration of his devotion to the 


English Reformation. 
The other feature of his work is also in- 


teresting, and generally overlooked. His 
Latin Psalter was translated into English 
and printed in Strassburg as early as 1530, 
about five years before Coverdale’s English 
Bible was published and five years after 
Tyndale’s New Testament was printed on the 
continent. Hopf rightly insists on the im- 
portance of the Bucer Psalter and its place in 
the history of the English versions, though he 
does not properly relate it to the prior Tyn- 
dale Testament. Most historians of the 
English Bible ignore the Bucer version, but 
Butterworth, whose Literary Lineage of the King 
James Bible, 1941, is the only publication 
known to this writer that has properly eval- 
uated Brucer’s work in this connection. Hopf 
had already written his chapter on this aspect 
of the subject when Butterworth’s book was 
published, and he promptly acknowledged the 
fact but insisted that he had already arrived 
independently at the same conclusion about 
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its value. And this item alone is an excellent 
illustration of the literary courtesy character. 
istic of the whole volume. 

Dr. Hopf works out the details of these and 
many other values very carefully, going to the 
original sources in the medieval Latin for 
much of his evidence, some of it brought out 
in English for the first time. He is constantly 
throwing light on the Reformation forces and 
processes in so doing. It is not particularly 
easy reading, but it will probably remain the 
standard English work on Bucer and the 
English Reformation for many years. It 
is an important work in its field and will 
richly repay careful study, but it is not to be 
read as a bed-time story by anyone. 

CHARLES F. NESBITT 
Wofford College 


Banner of Jerusalem. By JacoB B. Acvs. 
New York: Bloch Publishing Company, 
1946. 243 pages. $3.00. 


The title of this book is the translation of the 
name of a society organized by Rabbi Abraham 
Isaac Kuk in Palestine after World War I. Its 
purpose was to further a program of action 
which might win the loyalty of both the Agu- 
dath Israel and Zionist movements. This 
society was short-lived and unsuccessful. Its 
conciliatory purpose, however, was so charac- 
teristic of Rabbi Kuk that its name serves well 
as the title of his biography. 

Rabbi Kuk, after a distinguished career as 
student and leader in Russia, immigrated to 
Palestine in 1904. There he became head of 
the Ashkenazic congregation at Jaffa. The 
beginning of World War I found him in Berlin 
where he was attending a meeting of the Agu- 
dath Israel. He was interned as an enemy 
alien but was later allowed to go to Switzer- 
land. After some months during which he was 
unable to obtain passage to Palestine he went 
to London at the call of the congregation 
Machzikei Hadas which he served during the 
remainder of the war. Shortly after his return 
to Palestine he became Chief Rabbi. In this 
capacity he offered distinguished service until 
his death in 1935. 
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Rabbi Kuk was a man who combined strong 
convictions with a high degree of plasticity. It 
would be difficult to conceive of a person with a 
more fervid love for Orthodoxy than that which 
he possessed. Yet he expressed this fervor in 
many an intrepid fight for breathing vitality 
into it. He was so ardent in his love of the 
Holy Land that he exalted the Mitzvah of 
settling in Eretz Yisroel over other Mitzvoth 
which were sometimes viewed as of equal or 
more importance by other Rabbis. He was 
a mystic deeply versed in the kabbalistic lore. 
Yet the reader is constantly impressed with his 
extreme realism. In presenting the fascinat- 
ing personality of Rabbi Kuk the author 
throws a great deal of light on the contempo- 
rary situation in Palestine. 

EuGENE S. TANNER 


University of Tulsa 


Essays in Jewish Biography. By ALEXANDER 
Marx. Philadelphia: The Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America, 1947 xii + 298 
pages. $3.00. 

Marx opens his book with a distinguished 
essay on Rab Saadia Gaon. Saadia was the 
only non-Babylonian Jew in the five centuries 
of the geonic period who became the head of a 
Babylonian academy. In spite of the handi- 
cap of his Egyptian origin he displayed such a 
measure of superiority that he rose to leader- 
ship in the Babylonian community though 
opposed by a powerful combination of privilege 
and tradition. Saadia produced an Arabic 
translation of the Hebrew Bible which the 
Jews of Yemen use to this day. He wrote 
one of the greatest works in the history of 
Jewish philosophy, The Book of Philosophic 
Doctrines and Religious Beliefs. To name but 
one more of his contributions he was a power- 
ful advocate of rabbinic Judaism in its intel- 
lectual struggle with the sectarian Karaites. 

Marx continues with sketches of Rabbenu 
Gershom, Rashi and Maimonides. As in the 
case of Saadia the reader is given a delineation 
of their humble human qualities and at the 
same time a thrill of appreciation for their 
intellectual accomplishments. The remainder 
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of the book is devoted to biographical essays 
of persons known by the author: Moritz 
Steinschneider, David Hoffmann, Mayer Sulz- 
berger, Solomon Schechter, Joseph Jacobs, 
Henry Malter, Max Leopold Margolis and 
Israel Friedlaender. 

The reader interested in Judaica will continue 
to find in this section numerous points of 
interest. The account of the life of Moritz 
Steinschneider particularly fascinating. 
Steinschneider was not successful in procuring 
a regular academic position until 1859 when 
he was forty-three years of age. He did not 
become principal lecturer in the institution 
where he taught until he was sixty years of age. 
Yet Steinschneider, like Saadia, devoted a 
vast amount of energy to creative scholarship 
long before he attained an academic position. 
His scholarly work continued during his 
academic career of forty-eight years. In the 
period between his eightieth birthday and his 
death which came ten months after his nine- 
tieth birthday he wrote four books and one- 
hundred and fifty articles. Thus he continued 
to the last his magnificent contributions to 
our understanding of medieval literature and 
bibliography. 

Biographical essays concerning people in 
any field of human endeavor if written with a 
degree of competence are profitable reading. 
Essays in Jewish Biography is a book which is 
extraordinarily rewarding inasmuch as it was 
written by a capable scholar in terms of the 
interests of the scholarly reader. 

EUGENE S. TANNER 
University of Tulsa 


Fyodor Dostoevsky. By J.A.T.Ltoyp. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947. 324 
pages. $3.50. 


The major emphasis of this book is on the 
life of Dostoevsky, with particular interest in 
the psychological characteristics of the man. 
This inevitably leads into a study of some of 
the major novels, since Dostoevsky himself 
was so closely identified with the characters 
whom he created. 

It is natural that a psychological approach 
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should be made to the life of Dostoevsky, since 
the Russian novelist had a profound insight 
into the depths of human personality long be- 
fore the depth psychology had been formulated. 
He realized the significance of dreams before 
Freud. “Both in his life and in his work he 
translated the full meaning of the word ‘intro- 
vert’ long before Jung. ... Long before Adler, 
Dostoevsky was to stress the craving for power 
as the real motif in life, as distinct from that of 
sex. ... Dostoevsky was, after his fashion, a 
psychiatrist not by right of science but by 
right of suffering” (pp. 310-311). 

A psychological study of Dostoevsky natu- 
rally leads into a discussion of the psychological 
types who inhabit the pages of Dostoevsky’s 
great novels. Fullest treatment is given to 
Rodion Raskolnikov of Crime and Punishment. 
Considerable attention is paid to the leading 
characters of The Raw Youth and to Prince 
Miskin of The Idiot. The reviewer missed any 
adequate treatment of The Brothers Karamazov. 

The value of the book lies in the quality of 
its interpretation of Dostoevsky, rather than 
in the revelation of any fresh information. In 
this latter respect, the book is markedly inferior 
to such a treatment as that of E. J. Simmons, 
Dostoevski, The Making of an Artist (1940), 
which made use of new material freshly re- 
leased from Russian sources. Indeed, the 
book under discussion seems to belong to a 
considerable group of English books whose 
publication was delayed by exigencies of the 
war period. The latest date of books listed in 
the bibliography appears to be 1930, which 
means that a number of important more recent 
works have not been consulted. This is re- 
flected in the perpetuation of certain tradi- 
tional ideas about Dostoevsky which have 
been sharply questioned in recent writings, 
such as the theory that “Dostoevsky was not 
...atany time of his life, a revolutionary ...” 

As a well-considered interpretation of Dos- 
toevsky himself, this book is a welcome 
addition to the rapidly growing literature on 
this subject. 

E. PuRINTON 

Boston University 


Persian History 


History of the Persian Empire [Achaemenid 
Period). By A. T. OtmstrEeap. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1948. 
xix + 576 pages. 70 plates. $10.00. 


When A. T. Olmstead, Professor of Oriental 
History at the Oriental Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, died in 1945 at the age of 
65, he had already published Western Asia 
in the Days of Sargon of Assyria, History of 
Assyria, History of Palestine and Syria, and 
Jesus in the Light of History, as well as many 
articles in learned journals; and he left un- 
published a completed manuscript on the 
history of the Persian Empire, and materials 
for a history of the Near East from the time 
of Cyrus to the rise of Islam, a history of the 
Hellenistic and Iranian Orient, and a history of 
New Testament times. The manuscript on 
the history of the Persian Empire, the preface 
of which was dated by Olmstead in 1943, has 
now been seen through the press, “as a last 
gesture of friendship,” by several of his col- 
leagues on the faculty of the University of 
Chicago. Of these, George G. Cameron writes 
the foreword. Also the author’s daughter, 
Cleta Margaret Olmstead Robbins, selected 
the illustrations and prepared the indexes. 

In the first two chapters of the book the 
author gives a rapid sketch of the ancient his- 
tory of the Near East in general and of Iran in 
particular; the remaining 35 chapters trace 
Persian history from Cyrus the Great to the 
last Darius. Throughout the body of the 
book, Olmstead proceeds in a leisurely, un- 
hurried fashion, recounting in full detail the 
many events with which he deals. 

The most notable feature of the presenta- 
tion is the full use of Oriental sources as well 
as of Greek. When, as formerly, the history 
of Persia had to be pieced together mostly 
from references found in the classical writers, 
chiefly Herodotus, it was inevitable that the 
resultant picture should be inadequate and 
out of focus. The classical sources are still of 
much importance, as witness the very large 
number of references in Olmstead’s footnotes 
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347 Madison Avenue 


THE 


BIBLE 


IN THE 
MAKING OF 
MINISTERS 


Charles R. Eberhardt 


This book is the record of ‘‘an idea 
whose time had come’”’ and of the 
man who brought it to fulfilment. 


The embodiment of that idea was 
Wilbert Webster White, whose 
voice and pen throughout his en- 
tire lifetime were devoted to the 
cause in which he so ardently be- 
lieved: that the Bible must be the 
center of religious training; that 
study of the Bible—not merely 
about it—must be made the core 
and focus of theological curric- 
ulum. 


Dr. White developed and fulfilled 
his compelling idea in a new kind 
of religious training school, The 
Biblical Seminary in New York 
which he founded in 1900 and 
served as president unti! his death 
in 1944. Shortly before that he 
authorized his friend and former 
student, Charles E. Eberhardt, to 
compile this account of his life and 
work. 


It is a book which reveals how the 
Bible can be released to speak its 
own message of relevance for today 
and work its own influence in our 
time—and in every place and age. 
All former students and friends of 
Wilbert Webster White will un- 

uestionably want to own a copy. 

o theological students, teachers 
ministers, and anyone concerned 
with religious training for leader- 
ship it gives both inspiration and 
working aid. $3.50 


At your bookstore 


Association Press 


New York 17, N. Y. 


not only to Herodotus but also to Arrian, 
Demosthenes, Diodorus, Xenophon and all the 
rest. Standing alongside these now, and 
indeed taking precedence over them as sources 
which enable the historian to see events from 
the Oriental and Persian point of view are 
such immensely important materials as the 
inscriptions of Nabu-naid, Cyrus and Darius, 
the thousands of contemporary tablets con- 
taining building, administrative and business 
records, and the reliefs of Persepolis and the 
glazed bricks of Susa. Wanting yet, of course, 
are many other materials which the historian 
would like to have, the records and remains 
which presumably await discovery at yet 
unexcavated Ecbatana, for example. What 
is already available, however, is very much 
and is fully utilized by Olmstead. 

Characteristically the author states his con- 
clusions positively. His own justification for 
what may sometimes seem like arbitrary 
procedure is twofold: first, he has elsewhere 
published articles on many of the contro- 
versial subjects; second, the proof of the 
correctness of the solution adopted lies in the 
way it fits into the over-all picture, and this 
can only be exhibited by proceeding to tell 
the whole story. Thus without qualification 
he places Zoroaster in the middle of the sixth 
century, identifies his royal convert Vishtaspa 
(Hystaspes) with the father of Darius the 
Great, and makes the latter a true monotheist 
in spirit. Probable as these conclusions may 
be, there certainly is ‘important scholarly 
opinion which judges otherwise on the prob- 
lems involved. 

Students of the Bible will be interested in 
many references to the situation of the Jewish 
people under the Persian Empire. The work 
of Ezra (458 B.C.) and Nehemiah (445 B.C.) 
is taken very seriously, and the rescripts from 
Persian kings found in Ezra are regarded as 
authentic. Notable is the exact dating of 
many events in terms of year, month and 
day. 

In the light of Albright’s latest reports the 
Sinaitic alphabetic writing should be dated in 
the fifteenth century rather than the eight- 
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eenth. Typographical errors appear on pages 
135 (as sheuld be at), 138 (hearth should be 
earth), 162 (of should be or?), 168 (neues should 
be neuen), and 348 (prayed should be preyed). 
Well chosen as the illustrations are, there is no 
List of Plates nor any integration of them with 
the text. The index is divided into ‘“Topo- 
graphical,” ‘‘Name” and “Subject” parts. 
It would be easier to find one’s place if these 
headings were carried on the successive pages 
instead of only at the beginning of each di- 
vision. It seems curious to find such a listing 
as “Anglo-Saxon law” under the heading of 
topography, but perhaps this is inevitable, 
given this kind of a division of indexes. 

In this volume a long awaited and extremely 
valuable book is in our hands. 

Jack FINEGAN 


Pacific School of Religion 


Psychology 


How to Think About Ourselves. By BONARO 
H. OverstrREET. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1948. 205 pages. $3.00. 


It is not often that one finds wisdom in a 
printed page. Information is there; also 
classification, restatement, argumentation, and 
frequently erudition. But wisdom is a rare 
vision, and when one finds it he may well return 
to view it again and again. For it dawns upon 
him as a rising light by which one’s life and 
world are more clearly seen. 

As I close this book on How to Think About 
Ourselves, there is a glow of wisdom in the 
atmosphere. It is too recently read to know 
how often it will draw me to open its covers in 
the midst of the many other books waiting to 
be read. But I do feel grateful for its light 
and the warmth of the discerning human ex- 
perience from which it arises, enough to want 
others to read it. 

Realizing that many people today are con- 
fused and frightened about themselves, the 
author considers “‘our sense of personal worth.” 
She promises no revelation or cure for self, but 
does offer materials available to us today for 
self-understanding, from which we can better 
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relate ourselves to the world of other persons, 
In lively conversational style with a skillful 
blend of psychology and philosophy, she 
examines first the framework of experience, 
and then in Part II, linkage with other persons, 
A briefer third part treats error, self-decep- 
tion, and building a personal philosophy of 
life. Not a philosophy in the clouds, as 
Socrates was falsely accused of escaping into, 
but like Socrates down to earth and enriched 
by the soil of adventures in the everyday 
common life where we live and which we 
share. 
Paut E. JOHNSON 

Boston University 


Mysticism 


The Soul Afire. Revelation of the Mystics. 
Edited by H. A. Retynotp. New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1944. xxiii + 413 pages. 
The reader of this organized series of selec- 

tions from great mystics becomes vividly aware 

of the intimacy between the mystic and his 

God. But he also develops an appreciation of 

the mystic’s spiritual courage as he constantly 

struggles to clear the pathways from himself 
to God. To be conscious of God is to become 
even more painfully sensitive to evil, to feel the 
temptation to turn one’s back on the myopic, 
sinning world. Yet the responsibility the 
mystic feels is coupled with his conviction that 
blessedness is not to be found in any world. 

For surging through every impulse and beyond 

every idea is the realization that in the super- 

rational mystical experience God finds him and 
he receives his ineffable blessing. Active as 
the mystic may be, in the end he is passive. 

As Saint Bernard sums it up: “The Lord thy 

God is a consuming fire. In truth the fire 

which is God consumes, to be sure, but it does 

not destroy. It burns sweetly. It leaves one 

desolate unto bliss” (232). 

This book, bearing the Imprimatur and dedi- 
cated to Jacques Maritain, views “correct 
theology” as “the basis of orthodox mysti- 
cism.” The law of the Roman Catholic 
Church is the standard for judgment in the 
selection of true mystics. However, if it be 
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true that the common factor in all the mysti- 
cism selected for this book is the immediate 
experience of God, which defies words, it is 
difficult to see how one could distinguish be- 
tween a Catholic and a non-Catholic mystic. 
If “orthodox mysticism is nothing but the 
experience intensely lived of the mystery of 
grace and freedom” (xxii), must not the 
“sketch” of true mysticism be much more 
inclusive than that presented in this book and 
in these representatives? Do we select true 
mystics on the basis of one theology, if the 
“crucial point of all theology” is grace and 
freedom? Or do we allow the mystics to chal- 
lenge our theological conceptions even as they 
try to pour their new wines into old bottles? 

PETER A. BERTOCCI 

Boston University 


The Fellowship of the Saints. An Anthology 
of Christian Devotional Literature. Com- 
piled by Thomas S. Kepler. New York 


and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1948. 800 pages. Price $7.50. 


In selecting his list of- 137 masters of the 
Christian devotional life, Kepler uses a ten- 
point measure of saintliness. A Christian 
saint has intense love, joyous freedom, Christ- 
likeness, desire to help the needy, practical 
genius for living with men in unchristian 
society, faith that the Kingdom of God can 
come into history, a continuous humility, 
hope that every man will become a brother, 
social activity to save the world not escape 
from it, and a transparency through which the 
light shines to others. No anthology can 
satisfy everyone, or include the favorite pas- 
sages of all readers. But this is as complete 
as we could ask for one volume. The selec- 
tions of writers and writings are representative, 
each one standing for other pages, persons, 
periods and movements in the history of 
devotional literature. 

There are many merits to this fellowship of 
saintly writings: (1) The selections are well 
chosen and skillfully woven together. (2) 
The order is chronological, grouped into eight 
periods of Christian history, each with a 
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unified theme to show the characteristic mood 
of the time. (3) Biographical sketches of 
every saint are drawn with artistic brevity as 
introductions to the writings presented. (4) 
Topical headlines guide the reader within each 
selection. (5) A bibliography suggests read- 
ings on devotional writers and writings, 
prayer and worship, psychology, and aids to 
the devotional life. (6) The Appendix gives 
a chronology of devotional writings with a 
parallel chronology of events in church his- 
tory. The index of authors might better 
have been supplemented with a subject index. 

This anthology will serve equally well the 
layman who desires an introduction to devo- 
tional literature, and the scholar who needs an 
accessible source book for ready reference. 
To all who read continuously in this volume 
will come a refreshing sense of the power and 
perspective of devotional living. 

Paut E. JOHNSON 

Boston University 


Christian Perfection. By FRANCOIS DE SALIG- 
NAC DE La MoTHE FENELON. Edited and 
prefaced by Charles F. Whiston. Trans- 
lated by Mildred Whitney Stillman. New 
York and London: Harper & Brothers, 
1947. 208 pages. $1.75. 

A Guide to True Peace, or The Excellency of 
Inward and Spiritual Prayer. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1946. 118 pages. 
$1.00. 


These two books suggest the continuing 
influence of the eighteenth-century Quietist 
movement of which the Spaniard, Molinos, 
was the chief exponent, while Madame Guyon 
and Fénelon were prominent interpreters in 
France. Fénelon appears in both of these 
books. Christian Perfection is a translation of 
his Instructions et Avis sur Divers Points de la 
Morale et de la Perfection Chrétienne, with an 
omission of about ten pages toward the end of 
the chapter on “Pure love.” A Guide to True 
Peace is a reprinting of a book originally com- 
piled by two Quakers from the writings of 
Fénelon, Guyon, and Molinos. This little 
book, here as always printed in pocket size, 
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passed through twelve editions between 1813 
and 1877 and is now again made easily avail- 
able. 

One would not at first assume that there was 
anything dangerous or revolutionary about 
Quietism with its emphasis upon the central 
importance of inward communion with God. 
Indeed, the Roman Catholic interpreter of 
mysticism in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Re- 
ligion and Ethics dismisses the writings of these 
three leaders of the Quietist movement as 
“absurdities,” adding, however, the qualifying 
adjective “dangerous.” History makes it 
clear that the Catholic Church did not regard 
these Quietists as innocuous, at least, inasmuch 
as Molinos was condemned by the Inquisition 
and imprisoned until his death, while both 
Madame Guyon and Fénelon fell under sus- 
picion and were compelled to submit to Rome. 
The reason is not far to seek. Molinos and his 
disciples held that purified souls may find 
union with God in this life. “The most profit- 


able and desirable state in this life is that of 
Christian perfection, which consists in the 


union of the soul with infinite Purity....” 
Such a view nullifies the office of the Church 
and its sacraments and was bound to be con- 
demned by an ecclesiastical institution jealous 
of its prerogatives. 

For many persons today, religious authority 
must be inward rather than external. Such 
persons may well find guidance and strength- 
ening in the use of such books as these for the 
purposes of meditation and devotion. 

Cart E, PuRINTON 

Boston University 


Church Music 

Steps Toward A Singing Church. By DONALD 

D. Kerrrinc. Philadelphia: The West- 

minster Press, 1948. 335 pages. $4.50. 

Here is a case study of a church choral 
program that is like the real thing—complex, 
confusing, and in the end, satisfying. It 
shows by example as well as by implication 
that there is no short cut or simple road to a 
comprehensive and significant ministry of 
music in the non-liturgical church. 
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The book recounts in detail the process of 
building a multiple choir program in two dif. 
ferent churches. From the background and 
preparation to the appearance of the choirs in 
the worship service, all the steps are described 
meticulously. The author’s frank attitude of 
“we tried one thing and it did’nt work so we 
tried something else” is most refreshing. He 
makes it abundantly clear that there is no 
one system that is foolproof under all cir- 
cumstances. He places before the reader the 
endless detail of his extensive experience. If 
the book has any single weakness it is, 
strangely, the profusion of illustrated material 
and an excessive concern to present all sides 
of every question. For example, it requires 
two pages and two lists to answer “‘yes” to the 
question “Can the position of organist and 
director be combined?” It is not a book for 
the impatient reader. It is not in brief a 
collection of conclusions, but a copious de- 
scription of the bases for any conclusions 
which finally become apparent. 

As such, the book requires study, and the 
ideas in it need careful evaluation. The casual 
reader might be too prone to rush off and in- 
corporate into his own church program some 
trivial portions of Dr. Kettring’s suggestions, 
while losing sight of the over-all spirit in which 
the suggestions are offered. It is not a text 
book for the indiscriminate copy-cat. Rather, 
it is a compendium of experience which must 
be translated into terms of individual needs and 
resources. 

The rightful stress upon the administrative 
side of the church music program makes the 
book invaluable material for the pastor and the 
music committee as well as for the musician. 
But most of all, it is a great study book for the 
beginner who needs practical rather than 
theoretical advice, and for the experienced 
director who needs inspiration. It is full of 
ideas and useful information for anyone re- 
motely interested in taking steps toward the 
establishment of a “singing church.” 

Epwarp H. HowarD 


Boston University 
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Social Ethics 


Our Threatened Values. By Victor GOLLANCZ. Hins- 
dale, Illinois: Henry Regnery Company, 1947. 218 
pages. $2.50. 

Victor Gollancz is an English Jew, a socialist, and a 
well-known British publisher whose yellow-covered 
books, according to the blurb, are a familiar sight 
throughout the British empire. 

In his ethics Mr. Gollancz appears to be as much a 
Christian as a Jew. Indeed, he calls himself “a Jew 
who believes in Christian ethics” (p. 160). 

As a socialist, Mr. Gollancz is convinced that respect 
for personality ‘demands the supersession of capitalism 
by socialism” but in this book does not attempt to ob- 
trude his economic views upon the reader. 

The central value among “our threatened values” is 
respect for personality. The heart of the book is the 
mistakes in allied treatment of conquered Germany. 
The author believes that Germans can learn from ex- 
perience, but has little faith in our ability to re-educate 
them by methods which have been in force and which 
themselves show little correlation with the values we 
profess. 

Although this book was written as a “tract for the 
times” and in a sense is already out of date, there is in 
it much which will provoke thought and stir our western 
conscience. Ironically, our willingness to hearken to 
Mr. Gollancz’ admonitions to forgive our German ene- 
mies is likely to increase now that our former “friendly 
ally,” Russia, seems destined to play the role of the 
next enemy. Perhaps the author will write another 
tract in which he will show the bearing of the values we 
profess upon the policy toward Russia that we should 
adopt. 

Boston University Cart E. Purinton 


The Bible 


The Bible and Early Man. By Houmpurey J. T. 
Jounson. New York: The Declan X. McMullen 
Company, Inc., 1947. ix + 159 pages. 

In this attempt to find the truth about early man, 
Father Johnson wrestles with three separate factors, the 
records in the book of Genesis, the findings of archeol- 
ogy and anthropology, and the decrees of the Pontifical 
Biblical Commission (1905-1910). That he has done 
justice to the last may be assumed from the nihil obstat 
and imprimatur which the book bears. The burden 
of thus endeavoring to keep one’s conclusions in line 
with a previous authoritative pronouncement would 
appear onerous to the average Protestant student, and 
may even have been felt by this writer, who remarks in 
his conclusion that “Rome, ever slow to admit devia- 


tions from tradition, nevertheless always admits those 
which are necessary when the time is ripe.” On the 
other hand, we may acknowledge the truth in the opin- 
ion of a very eminent Protestant scholar, who has 
recently remarked that as a result of the Biblical Com- 
mission’s decrees, Roman Catholic Old Testament 
scholarship “has been pretty free from the unparalleled 
effusion of futility which has been characteristic of 
Protestant scholarship in this field during the past 
half-century.” 

In line with a Biblical Commission decree, Father 
Johnson thinks that Moses used earlier sources, and he 
identifies these in the account of the Creation as docu- 
ment A beginning at Genesis 1:1, and document B 
beginning at Genesis 2:4. The reason he avoids using 
the familiar ““P” and “J” is that these designations are 
associated with the assignment of a late date to the 
Pentateuch. He allows that the Bible may contain 
myth, legend and folk-tale, and seems to hold that the 
story of the Fall is allegorical history. By cautious 
adjustments along these lines he arrives at a fairly sat- 
isfactory reconciliation between biblical accounts and 
scientific findings, although the exact conclusion is not 
always plainly stated. 


Pacific School of Religion Jack FINEGAN 


Lutheran Student Work 


The Lutheran Church and Its Students. By Mary E. 
Markey. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg, 1948. x + 


317 pages. 


The title of this book is ambitious if not misleading. 
The sub-title is, “Work with students by the Board of 
Education of the United Lutheran Church in America.” 
Its author for many years was active in Student Work 
and served on that Board. It is to be regretted, that 
only a very brief survey is given of student work per- 
formed before the establishment of that Board in 1918, 
and only scattered sentences in campus notes consider 
the expanded work of the vital Student Service Com- 
mission of the National Lutheran Council. 

No one can overlook the development of student work 
in all denominations during the past two decades, 
nor underestimate its importance for general church 
life. In codéperation, the Lutherans have amazed even 
themselves! The chapter “Co-operation in the Work” 
is required reading for all non-Lutherans. The absence 
of any adverse criticism of the Missouri synod is a mat- 
ter of the author’s personal diplomacy. Nevertheless, 
“the outstanding and memorable fact is that students 
of every Lutheran body always were welcome in local 
and regional fellowships” (p. 300, and it might be 
added have continued to attend). It is to be noted 
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that the Lutheran Student Association was the first 
church-related group to be affiliated with the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. 

The major portion of the book is a rather prosaic 
chronicle, campus by campus, of student work during 
the period 1918-1946. Interest cannot be sustained 
through the deadening array of names and dates unless 
there is some personal connection between reader and 
school involved. Nevertheless, these sections de- 
served better proof-reading than they evidently re- 
ceived since numerous proper names are misspelled and 
a few initials and degrees are in error. 

Although the purpose of Lutheran student work has 
been to conserve loyalty, it has emphasized the ‘‘culti- 
vation of the spiritual life and the building of a basic 
faith adequate for personal and social living in a con- 
fused world.” (p. 297) 

Chicago Lutheran Seminary, 

Maywood, IIlinois 


C. Umuau 


Mysticism 


The Cloud of Unknowing. A Version in Modern Eng- 
lish of a Fourteenth Century Classic. New York 
and London: published in association with Pendle 
Hill by Harper & Brothers, 1948. 146 pages. 
$1.50. 


The pages of this book on the spiritual life are dotted 
with unforgettable phrases and lines significant for all 
who are spiritually aware, such as the writer’s identifi- 
cation of the essence of the religious attitude with “a 
sharp dart of longing love directed to God;” “Let there 
be a naked intent unto God alone;” “God’s word 
whether written or spoken is like a mirror;” “Spiritually 
the eye of your soul is your reason; your conscience is 
your spiritual face;” the highest level of the religious 
life is reached when “‘you are oned with God in spirit, 
in love and in harmony of will;” etc., etc. 

It should be clearly understood that this is no tract 
for beginners, but is specifically written for the use of 
one already well-advanced in the spiritual life. More- 
over, it belongs definitely to that branch of mystical 
thought referrred to as the “via negativa” and shows 
marked indebtedness to the Mystical Theology of the 
so-called Dionysius the Areopagite, the first English 
translation of which appeared in England in the four- 
teenth century. The Cloud of Unknowing has much to 
say about the “noughting” of the self. The contempla- 
tive life is raised high above the active, Mary above 
Martha. The love of creatures is a barrier to man’s 
true love of God. 

The pseudo-Dionysius and perhaps, but notas surely, 
the author of The Cloud of Unknowing, would agree 
that there is also an affirmative way. 

Cari E. PURINTON 
Boston University 
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Gandhi 


Gandhi’s Autobiography. The Story of My Experi- 
ments with Truth. By M. K. Gandhi. Washing. 
ton, D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 1948. 640 pages, 
$5.00. 


Like a number of other books of creative character, 
Gandhi’s autobiography was begun in prison. Its pur- 
pose was “to provide comfort and food for reflection for 
fellow workers.” 

This re-printing of the English edition, inspired by 
the tragic death of Gandhi early in 1948, is well-justified 
because of the certainty that it will bring the inspiration 
and encouragement of Gandhi’s example to a still 
wider circle of admirers. 

As Gandhi himself insisted, this book is not in the 
strict sense an autobiography. It is a selective record 
of experiments with truth, involving vegetarianism, 
celibacy, non-violence, and many other things, and in 
all parts written with absolute candor. Loyalty to 
truth was the cardinal affirmation in Gandhi’s creed: 
“T think it is wrong to expect certainties in this world, 
where all else but God that is Truth is an uncertainty. 
... The quest for that Truth is the summum bonum of 
life.” 

A westerner reading this book will realize more 
vividly than before how much a Hindu Gandhi was. 
True to his Hindu background, he avers that he has had 
impressions of a former birth (p. 21), he describes the 
world as the playground of God (p. 251), and states his 
aim in life as self-realization (Moksha), etc., etc. 

Yet the reader will also be aware that in the pages 
of this book he is encountering one of the greatest of 
world citizens. 


Boston University Cart E. PurInton 


Religion in Literature 


The Questing Spirit. By Hatrorp E. Luccock AND 
FRANCES BRENTANO. New York: Coward-McCann, 
1947. 717 pages. $5.00. 


Of the making of many anthologies, there seems to 
be no end. Most of them manage to be different in 
some respects, in spite of their similarities, but here is 
one that is different and somewhat unique in its class. 
The sub-title, “Religion in the Literature of Our Time’, 
suggests its uniqueness, and this by-line associated with 
the name of Yale’s famous homiletics professor is 
enough to indicate its importance and richness to maby. 
It contains more than 300 items, “capsules of wisdom 
reflecting the philosophy or belief of great minds ip 
every walk of life,” per the publishers’ claims on the 
jacket. 

It is a four-fold arrangement of Short Stories, Poetry, 
Drama, Affirmations; each of them a well-balanced col- 
lection of the best of their class in the literature of the 
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present generation. It is a rich storehouse of the poe- 
try, wisdom, philosophy, etc., of our day showing how 
deeply rooted is the spiritual quest in modern thought. 
To me, the most unusual feature is the Affirmations. 
Here is an amazing array of 120 pages of contemporary 
materials, personal, social, scientific, conventional and 
non-conventional, affirmations of the real validity of 
religion in our day. It alone is sufficient to bolster the 
faltering faith of many who may be wavering in uncer- 
tain outlook on the modern scene. 
Wofford College CuarLes F, NESBITT 


The Pilgrimage of Peter Strong. By Paut GEREN. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1948. 229 pages. 
$2.75. 


Like all allegorical tales, this is an enigmatic book. 
It touches off the individual reader’s train of associa- 
tions and thus ends in ten thousand different ways in 
ten thousand different minds. There is nothing sharply 
focused about it, for as Paul Geren says, it is the tale 
of Everyman. 

Yes, it is the account of Everyman’s spiritual pil- 
grimage through the war. Because Everyman is in- 
carnate in a body, he must live and move and have his 
being on earth as well as in heaven, in the visible church 
as well as in the invisible one. The stream of experi- 
ence carries him along. All the while it buffets his 
body, it profoundly enriches his soul, even to the extent 
of granting him an occasional preview of those heavenly 
mansions, which seen but once, for ever make one a 
stranger and pilgrim upon the earth. 

Though the southern village Baptist church and the 
northern humanistic university chapel had left their 
marks upon Peter Strong, his real pilgrimage began in 
India, where he went as a wandering student and tour- 
ist. When the war came, he enlisted with a medical 
unit where he served in India, Burma and China. All 
the carnage of the war is seen against the backdrop of 
the Christian culture: its liturgy, creed, fellowship and 
ethical idealism. Enigmatic, indeed, are the reactions 
of Peter’s sensitive, Christian consciousness to all this 
gory business. What you, asa reader, will make out of 
these reactions, will depend entirely upon what you 
bring to them. Concerning the value of this book, the 
words cut into the proscenium arch of the Goodman 
Theatre are certainly true: “You yourselves must set 
flame to the faggots you have brought.” 

First Methodist Church, 

Racine, Wisconsin CLARENCE SEIDENSPINNER 


Masterpieces of Religious Verse. 2020 Poems by 900 
Poets. Edited by James Dalton Morrison. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1948. 701 pages. $5.00. 


“The compilation of this anthology,” writes the edi- 
tor, “began in a dugout in France during the closing 
days of World War I.” Its completion has apparently 
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been a labor of love over a period of two decades and 
more. To compile such a volume is not an easy task. 
The editor and his assistants visited many libraries, 
hunted down rare editions of books and magazines, 
checking poems for accuracy in authorized editions. 

Dr. Morrison is now Cornelius Woelfkin Professor 
of Preaching and head of the department of homiletics 
at Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, after a service of 
twenty years in the pastorate in three states. It is 
natural that many of the poems selected for inclusion 
in this volume are of a popular, one may even say, 
“functional” character; i.e., they have practical value 
for pulpit use. Nevertheless, the poems here included 
will be found helpful for personal, devotional use as well. 

On the physical side, the volume is handsomely 
made, clearly printed on a good quality of paper, and 
in the light of book prices these days a bargain at the 
price listed. 


Boston University Cart E. Purinton 


Bold Galilean. By Lecretre BiytHe. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1948. 317 
pages. $3.50. 


Legette Blythe has written a competent novel under 
the title: Bold Galilean. Ostensibly, it is a novel 
about Jesus of Nazareth. The figure of Jesus does 
move throughout the book, though often he is in the 
background. The general impression of this reviewer, 
at least, is that the Nazarene was merely the narrative 
excuse or the historical background for the real hero of 
the book, the Roman merchant, Marcus. 

When Jesus does make his appearance, he is an at- 
tractive, swarthy, young Jew who exudes such amazing 
personal magnetism that friends are won to his support, 
doubters have their faith strengthened and sick people 
are made wellagain. The secret of this profound charm 
seems to lie in Jesus’ own fellowship with God, who ever 
more was a well of strength in Jesus, springing into 
radiant life. 

It is the narrative about Marcus that compels our 
interest, however. In relating this story, Legette 
Blythe has done a good job. Marcus and his associates 
come to life as real characters; the story is full of good 
suspense; its unfolding is naturally done; the style is 
good. Verisimilitude rules throughout the love story 
of Marcus, his breakdown into leprosy, his dealing by 
Jesus, and the consummation of his love. 

Why the title: Bold Galilean? In fictionizing Jesus, 
nothing new has been added to our understanding of 
him, in the sense that Sholem Asch did when he placed 
Jesus against the background of Hebrew manners and 
customs. Indeed, we are likely to become only further 
confused, as we try to distinguish between fact and 
fancy concerning the Christ. 

First Methodist Church, 

Racine, Wisconsin CLARENCE SEIDENSPINNER 
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Preaching 
We Have This Ministry. Edited by JoHN OLIVER. 


Netson. Association Press, 1946. 93 pages 
$1.50. 


The National Interseminary Committee feels the 
need of a comprehensive statement of the varied tasks 
of the Christian ministry. This volume is a response 
to that feeling. It is edited by John Oliver Nelson who 
heads the Commission on the Ministry of the Federal 
Council of Churches, and writes an introductory essay 
entitled “Every Christian a Minister.” Ten experts 
then discuss Church vocations for men and women. 
The Rural Pastor is discussed by Eugene Smathers, a 
Presbyterian minister at Big Lick, Tennessee, where he 
has “set up a pioneer cooperative parish, with a great 
tract of land allotted to homesteaders.” The City 
Pastor is described by Elmore McKee, Rector of St. 
George’s Episcopal Church, Manhattan, New York. 
He is responsible for 1800 families scattered across 
Greater New York. There are six buildings including 
a lovely house of worship, a chapel for mid-week 
services, seven storey Parish House, Rectory, residence 
for 16 graduates of women’s colleges, another for 16 
men graduates, two houses devoted to social service 
leadership. There are the Rector, 14 professional 
workers, 6 secretaries, 8 members of the building staff. 


The Height of Life. By FRepERICK Warp KaATrEs. 
57 pages. Louisville: The Cloister Press. $.40. 


The author is Rector of Christ Church, Oswego, 
New York. He prepared and delivered a series of 
meditations on the Seven last words of Jesus from the 
Cross, on Good Friday 1945 during the three hour 
service which is customary among Episcopalians. 
Modestly, Mr. Kates subordinates his own work to the 
help derived from other men; but he must be thanked 
for the finished product, which is wholesome and helpful 
reflection on the suffering of Jesus and cannot but help 


all who read. In his own words, “We have witnessed a 
love that would not let go of man and a faith that would 
not let go of God.” 


The Memorial Service. By ANDREW WATTERSON 
Biackwoop. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1944. 8 pages. Price 25¢ 


This pamphlet is intended as a supplement to Dr. 
Blackwood’s source book for ministers entitled “The 
Funeral”. It gives advice on how to approach people 
bereaved by the war, and suggests an order of service 
if such is desired by the mourners and the community, 
Dr. McKee says, “The church is not, like a chamber of 
commerce, just a group of people agreed upon a common 
platform. Nor is it a collection of individuals, like 
grains of sand. The church is a spiritual organism, 
united by a steady loyalty to a living Lord... . The 
church is the supreme organism to furnish the demon- 
stration and the drive to One World. The church is 
the microcosm (the little world) centered in Christ, 
created for the purpose of leading the macrocosm (the 
larger world) to the knowledge of God and the practice 
of His will.” The City minister is teacher, preacher, 
priest, friend, administrator, builder of community, and 
social pioneer. He must be educated above the average, 
love people, have basic faith in God, man, and in Christ 
as Bridge between God and man. He must specialize 
in the scriptures, theology, philosophy of religion, 
comparative religion, psychology, sociology, church 
history, the teaching art, and the fine art of worship. 

Other vocations discussed are Missionary abroad, 
Director of Religious Education, Church Social Worker, 
Minister to students, College teacher of Religion, 
Military Chaplain, Institutional Chaplain, and Inter- 
denominational Worker. It will be seen that this is an 
important book for those who are called upon to advise 
and guide students in their choice of a life work. 

JoHNn GARDNER 

New York City 
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The Assoctation 


THe New York MEETING (1948) 


The thirty-ninth annual business meeting of the 
NABI was called together by Pres. Dwight M. Beck on 
Tuesday morning, Dec. 28, 1948, at 9:15 a.m., at 
Union Theological Seminary. 

The treasurer reported the receipts and expenditures 
for the year, and the auditing committee of Dean Lan- 
kard and Prof. Long declared Prof. Norris’ bookscorrect 
and the records well kept. Prof. Norris then presented 
the proposed budget for 1949, as recommended by the 
executive council, and providing for expenditures 
amounting to $3540.00. This was adopted by vote. 
Since the NABI had lost 63 members in the past year, 
Prof. Norris reminded the group that we would need 63 
new members merely to maintain our same income. 

Prof. Norris also reported on the present status of the 
membership, which stands at 801 members and 207 
additional subscribers to the Journal, making a total of 
1008 dues and subscription. Of these 71 dues and 17 
subscriptions are in arrears. Applications for member- 
ship had been received during the year from 142 per- 
sons; and it was voted to receive officially as members 
these persons, already informally accepted by him. 

The editor of the Journal, Prof. Purinton, made his 
report, stating that in 1948 all issues had come out in 
the scheduled months. Investigation had shown no 
possibility of improving upon our present printers, the 
Waverly Press. An effort had been made to give 
Pacific Coast members a part in the magazine; they 
had contributed articles and book reviews, and Prof. 
Jack Finegan had been made archaeological editor. 
Prof. Purinton sought the advice of the association on 
two questions of policy. He had found himself 
printing rather more book reviews and compensating 
for the space used by cutting down on the articles: was 
this the right thing to do? And should we perhaps 
inaugurate a page of “letters to the editor”? After a 
few comments had been made on these points, it was 
voted to accept the report with thanks. 

Prof. Ashton, chairman of the membership commit- 
tee, reported 63 members lost during the past year and 
142 gained, making a net gain of 79, a large part of which 
should be credited to the organizers of the Pacific 
Coast and Southern sections. 

Prof. Martin described his work as placement secre- 
tary, in this first year of the restoration of this work. 
On Feb. 1 letters were sent out explaining our services 
to the 502 colleges having departments of religion. 
(The junior colleges remain to be approached next 
year.) As a result, 13 colleges sought help, and the 
same number of members registered with his office; be- 
sides which 9 members made informal inquiry. Actual 


placements were few because the applicants tended to 
register after the time at which the colleges were filling 
vacancies. The expenses of the office were $28.63, and 
the receipts in registration fees were $12.25; so that the 
Secretary did not draw out all of the budget appropria- 
tion of $25.00. Prof. Martin stated that he was 
preparing a statement of the work of the placement 
secretary for the Journal. 

In the absence of the Rev. Charles W. F. Smith, 
Chairman, Dr. Rachel King presented the report of the 
syllabus committee. The new revision of the Syllabus 
is ready for printing when needed; it represents only 
minor changes and continues to make little reference to 
critical studies in view of the diversity of the secondary 
schools which use the Syllabus. 

There was no report from the committee on pre- 
theological education. Pres. Beck stated that Chair- 
man John C. Trever and his committee on audio-visual 
Aids could count their program of the previous evening 
as their report to the Association. Dr. Jannette New- 
hall is continuing her efforts to secure certain recogni- 
tions of the NABI as a learned society and the listing of 
the Journal in various indices. The Association now 
has a committee on publicity, chaired by Prof. F. 
Heisse Johnson. 

The principal item of business in the meeting was 
the hearing of the report of the committee on sectional] 
relationships and constitutional revision, which had 
been appointed by Pres. Wolfe two years ago, and which 
submitted a progress report last year. Prof. McCas- 
land, Chairman of the Committee, had distributed two 
mimeographed sheets giving the old form of such arti- 
cles in the constitution and by-laws which it seemed 
necessary to revise, together with the revisions advo- 
cated by his committee and endorsed by the executive 
council. Prof. McCasland named the personnel of the 
committee, both regular and ex officio (the names were 
printed in last year’s minutes), and gave the background 
of its work. The need for changes in the constitution 
is the result of the creation of new sections within the 
association; and the purpose of the revisions is to make 
the association more truly national and more truly 
democratic. Specifically, provision is made in the pro- 
posed amendments for greater representation of the 
sections on the national executive council; and their 
secretaries are made members of the editorial staff of 
the Journal. Prof. McCasland further commented 
that in order to help counteract the feeling of some that 
the New York meeting is in effect a “‘section’’, his 
committee suggests that there be created a section 
covering the New England and New York area which 
would meet in any year in which the Association meet- 
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160 THE ASSOCIATION 


nig moved to the Mid-west or the South, and which 
might meet other times as well. This suggestion, 
however, is not incorporated into the proposed amend- 
ments to the constitution. Prof. McCasland also 
called attention to the proposed revision of Article V. 
This article now reads: “The association shall meet at 
least once a year, at a time and place to be determined 
by the executive council. ...’”’ The amendment sub- 
stitutes the following: 

The association shall meet at least once a year. Or- 
dinarily it shall meet in conjunction with the national 
meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exege- 
sis. However, the executive council shall have the 
power, at its discretion, to select the time and place of 
the annual meeting independently of the meeting of the 
SBLE. 

The statement is self-explanatory. The committee 
does not mean to minimize the importance of the rela- 
tionships between the NABI and other societies; and 
it makes clear provision for departure from our usual 
practice whenever the executive council thinks wise; 
but the committee feels that the policy of the associa- 
tion on this matter throughout the years should be 
generally recognized. This policy, as much as any one 
other factor, explains why the meetings of the associa- 
tion have been so frequently held in New York. 

After Prof. McCasland had made his report, it was 
moved and seconded that the association accept the 
recommendations of the committee as a whole, leaving 
to the committee freedom to make such further changes 
in the wording of the revised constitution and by-laws 
as would represent better English, if any were desired. 
It was then moved and seconded to amend the original 
motion by adding, “except that there be deleted from 
the revision the following sentence proposed for inclu- 
sion in Article V: ‘Ordinarily it shall meet in conjunc- 
tion with the national meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis.’ After considerable discus- 
sion, in which Prof. J. Paul Williams and others spoke 
on behalf of the future relations of the NABI with other 
societies, the amendment was put to a vote and de- 
feated, the membership being split in its opinion. As 
no other part of the proposed revision created objec- 
tions, the original motion was put and the revision 
accepted with only one dissenting vote. 

Pres. Beck reported that the executive council had 
created a travel fund, outside of the regular budget of 
the NABI, in order to help make possible representa- 
tion of the more distant Sections at the annual meeting 
of the association (at which time the executive council 
also meets). The fund is to be raised by free will 
offerings from the membership, which will be solicited 
by the treasurer along with the dues. Assistance from 
the fund will be restricted to sectional representatives 


traveling 1000 miles or more, and to cases where there 
would otherwise be no one from the section present; 
since if anyone is present, he could serve as proxy for 
the official delegate of the section. In case more than 
one person qualifies for assistance, the money availabie 
will be pro-rated on the basis of distance traveled. 

Giving concrete demonstration of how national the 
base of the annual meeting is becoming, the president 
recognized the delegates from the sections, and called 
on each to speak briefly. The Mid-western was repre- 
sented by its president, Prof. Thomas S. Kepler; the 
Pacific Coast by Prof. Silva Lake; the Southern by Prof. 
David E. Faust, who will convene its organizational 
meeting in Atlanta on March 28-29; and the as yet un- 
organized Rocky Mountain area by Prof. Walter G. 
Williams. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was made 
by Prof. Robert Montgomery, speaking for himself, 
Prof. Mould, and Prof. William Scott, and was as 
follows: 

President: S. Vernon McCasland, University of 
Virginia. 

Vice President: Virginia Corwin, Smith College. 

Recording Secretary: F. Heisse Johnson, Brothers 
College, Drew University. 

Corresponding Secretary: Rachel H. King, North- 
field School for Girls. 

Treasurer: Louis W. Norris, DePauw University. 

Associate in council: W. Gordon Ross, Berea Col- 
lege. 

There being no other nominations, it was voted that 
the nominations be closed and that the Secretary cast 
one ballot for the persons nominated, which was done. 

The report of the Resolutions Committee, Profs. 
Gale and DeWolf, was read by the latter and adopted 
by vote. In it the appreciation of the association was 
voiced to the administration and students of Union 
Theological Seminary for their hospitality, and to the 
officers and other members of the NABI who had given 
of their services during the past year. 

President-elect McCasland took the floor to express 
his regret that there had been a division of sentiment 
among the members concerning the relationship which 
the NABI should hold to the SBLE and to other socie- 
ties. He declared that his Committee would not want 
the vote taken this year to be considered as closing the 
issue finally; the action could always be rescinded and 
the constitution amended again any time when that 
should seem desirable. Pres. Beck expressed the 
thanks of the association to the retiring secretary, who 
had requested to be relieved after four years of service. 
The meeting adjourned at 10:30 a.m. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mary FRANCES THELEN, Recording Secretary 
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